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THE COMING STRUGGLE ON THE NILE. 

BY ARTHUR 8ILVA WHITB. 



Egypt is entering on a critical phase of her development as a 
modern nationality. It is not too rash to predict that the events 
of the next year or so will definitely determine her position as a 
factor affecting the European political system. For over a decade 
that position has been equivocal, owing to the correct attitude of 
Great Britain, who desires to redeem her promise of evacuation, 
but sees no present prospect of the concomitant conditions being 
fulfilled. The persistent opposition of France to the British 
occupation, partaking largely of vexatious obstruction, un- 
doubtedly retards the emancipation of Egypt from foreign con- 
trol ; and, in view of the compromising situation on the Soudan 
frontier, its strength will now be put to a definite test. 

The newly inaugurated Nile campaign is the ostensible cause 
of the derangement of the status quo; but, as I shall endeavor 
to explain, it is not the fundamental cause ; other circumstances 
than the transparent pretext of renewed Dervish hostility are 

fresponsible for the altered situation. It is clear that Egypt has 
taken the first step in a policy which is vital to her, which is cer- 
tain to tax her utmost resources, and may ultimately involve her 
in serious financial embarrassments. She is committed to the re- 
conquest of hdr former territories, under the practical guarantee 
of Great Britain that any strategic posts recovered from the 
Mahdists shall be permanently held. The greater her military 
success, the larger will be the demands^made upon her resources. 
Her scientific frontier at Wadi Haifa — and, in the opinion of 
military experts, it was a scientific frontier, easily defended — 
having been abolished, she has boldly advanced into the Soudan 

. at a season of the year when military operations are necessarily 
conducted under the least favorable r^onditions, and with the 
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ties on the part of the Dervishes, the total collapse of the Mahdist 
moyement and organization, the withdrawal of Italy from 
Eritrea, the military ascendancy of Abyssinia, or hostile enter- 
prises on the part of European rivals. 

In spite of the nndoubted fact that the bloody tyranny 
of the Khalifa has alienated his followers and is becoming less and 
less potent for evil, so far as the secarity of the Egyptian frontier 
is concerned, the Dervish leader still claims the adherence of 
tribes which are unable of themselves, however willing, to resist 
his commands. But the evidence in oar possession proves incon- 
testably that even Egyptian rule would now be preferred by 
large numbers of so-called Dervishes (the Baggara Arabs chiefly 
excepted), if only they be assured, by the military saccess of 
Egypt guaranteeing the eventual re-occupation of the Soudan, 
that a change of mastership would protect them against their 
present oppressor. The renewed hostilities on the part of the 
Dervishes may, therefore, be regarded as a despairing bid for the 
support of all those subversive forces in the Soudan upon which 
their rule is based. They may have received some encourage- 
ment from the recent serious reverses inflicted by the Abyssini- 
ans upon the Italian expeditionary forces, and a certain amount of 
confidence from the general spirit of native turbulence and revolt 
at present prevailing throughout the greater part of Africa ; but 
their adherence to a moribund cause, the fraud of which has been 
fully exposed, would receive its deathblow should Egypt succeed 
in recovering Dongola, Abu Hamed, and Berber, and in inflicting 
serious losses in the field. Khartoum would then lie open to a 
victorious Egyptian army. 

The occupation of Uganda by Great Britain, the intrusion of 
military expeditions equipped by Great Britain, the Congo Inde- 
pendent State^ and France, having the acquisition of the Upper 
Nile territories as their objective, and in particular the intrigues 
of France and Russia in Abyssinia, have profoundly affected the 
general situation. The net result is that political domination 
over the Upper Nile has become a question that can no longer be 
kept open by the unreclaimed (and, as some assert, the lapsed) 
rights of Egypt. Her Majesty's government have, therefore, de- 
cided, in the interests of Egypt, of which they are the trustees, to 
to take the first step towards the reconquest and pacification of 
the Soudan. Henceforth, any foreign power prejudicing those in- 
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the immediate vicinity of the Egyptian advanced posts, although 
of considerable strength, have maintained a strictly defensive 
attitude/' And he adds: '^ I fear that raids similar in character to 
those which took place last year (1895) must, from time to time^ 
be expected/' The situation was, therefore, normal at the end 
of 1895. 

In the early part of 1896, three telegrams were despatched by 
Lord Cromer to Her Majesty's government. These telegrams, 
dated February 24, 26, and 28, announced the advance of Osman 
Digna into the Suakiu District, having Kassalaas the immediate 
objective, and reported threatened attacks by the Devishes upon 
Murat Wells (then garrisoned by an Egyptian force) and Kokreb, 
as well as the departure from Omdurman of reinforcements for 
Dongola. The British Consul at Suakin wrote in confirmation 
of these facts and stated that the Khalifa had proclaimed the 
Jehady or holy war, against the Italians. It is thus clear that 
the Dervishes were preparing for an attack on Kassala and the 
Suakin District ; but it is by no means evident that they contem- 
plated any extraordinary raids upon Egypt proper. 

On March 1, occurred the battle of Adua, by which the Ital- 
ians suffered ^serious reverse at the hands of the Abyssinians. 
On March 3, the Italian Minister of War ordered the abandon- 
ment of Adigrat and Kassala. On March 11, Her Majesty's 
government telegraphed to Lord Cromer ordering the advance of 
Egyptian troops to Dongola, in order to make a demonstration or 
diversion in favor of Italy, with the object of relieving the pres- 
sure upon Kassala. 

The danger threatening Kassala caused great concern to Her 
Majosty^s military advisers both at home and in Eyypt. The 
British Ambassador at Rome protested against the evacuation of 
Kassala, because, he argued, its fall would encourage the Dervishes 
and set free their forces for an attack upon the Egyptian posi- 
tions. The Italian Minister of War therefore wired to General 
Baldissera: ^^ If military conditions do not render the evacuation 
of Kassala necessary, the government desires that Kassala should 
continue to be occupied for political reasons V General Baldis- 
sera, however, telegraphed (April 19): ''What am I to do re- 
specting Kassala ? At present I have recalled Stevani with the 
greater portion of his forces. '' (Colonel Stevani was in command 
at Kassala). The Italian Minister of War at once replied (April 
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Egyptian flag floats over Khartoum/' But at the same time^ he 
confessed: ^'In the present financial position, I am compelled to 
say that our object terminates at Dongola/' 

In the House of Commons, on March 21, Mr. Chamberlain 
contested the view that the situation was in any way altered. 
"The situation/' he said, "was not altered. We shall be as 
ready afterwards — at least, as we were before — to consider any 
proposals leading to the eventual evacuation of Egypt ; and we 
have never gone back from our pledges in that respect/' I was 
in the House when this statement was made« and noted the saT- 
ing clause, which was jerked in as an after-thought, in Mr. 
Chamberlain's inimitable style, and was received with derisive 
laughter. He went on to say that, as regarded evacuation, we 
had been too sanguine in the past. " That/' he added, " was a 
mistake we were not likely to repeat." He complained that the 
action of France and Russia (" some of our allies ") had retarded 
our work in Egypt ; but congratulated Parliament on the sup- 
port of the Triple Alliance. " As to France and Bussia," he 
explained, " we wait " — a statement which was received with 
ironical cheers and counter cheers. Having emphasized the un- 
doubted fact " that the control of the Nile was essential to the 
existence and security of Egypt," he concluded by saying : " The 
making of the railway (following the advance of the troops to 
Dongola) may, I think, be assumed to be a pledge that where we 
go we shall remain. We have no idea of handing back to barbar- 
ism such territory — be it more or less — as we may recover for 
civilization." 

Mr. Balfour, on the same occasion, whilst traversing very 
much the same ground, also stated : " We mean to advance, and 
where we advance we mean to stay ; and everything which is 
gained for Egypt by this expedition will, we believe, be gained 
forever." 

Thus it is perfectly clear that the expedition to Dongola is the 
first step towards the reconquest and ultimate pacification of the 
Soudan. No less clear is it that the critical situation on the 
Red Sea littoral, following on the Italian reverse at Adua, pre- 
cipitated an advance which, though always contemplated. Lord 
Salisbury regards as inexpedient, owing to existii;^ financial, 
political and other reasons." It is, therefore, to the general 
political situation, and not to any imminent danger threatening 
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be seriously threatened. This accounts for the open declaration 
of British ministers that the time has arrived, though in other 
respects it is premature, for Egypt to take the first step toward 
the recovery of the Soudan. It only partly justifies this extreme 
and hazardous measure. The other determining causes, to which 
brief reference has been made, are the activity of Prance in extend- 
ing her sphere of influence on the Congo in the direction of the 
Upper Nile, and the cordial cooperation of Russia and France in 
questions concerning the Near East and the Far East. It is 
feared, and rightly, that, in return for French support, by which 
Russia has gained so largely in the Far East, the entente cordiaU 
or alliance will be utilized for the purpose of undermining British 
control over Egypt. Signs are not wanting that active steps in that 
direction are pending. France has yet to receive her quid pro quo. 

Thus, Great Britain has been forced to take action which, in 
the interests of Egypt, and especially of herself, might with ad- 
vantage have been postponed until a more favorable opportunity 
had presented itself. There can now be no turning back, under 
the pledge of Her Majesty's government ; and the consequence 
is that Egypt has been committed to the reconquest of the 
Soudan before she herself is in a position to undertake snch a 
heavy task single-handed. No matter how slow the advance may 
be — and, owing to conditions well known to exist in the Soudan, 
it is impossible to regulate an advance that is to he permanent by 
the mere consideration of financial and military expediency — it 
must necessarily involve the support of British arms. Even in 
the initial stage it has been found necessary to garrison Snakin 
with British Indian troops, the cost of which, being partly im- 
posed on India, plainly proves, by the confession of Her 
Majesty^s government that this expedition has imperial objects 
incident on the maintenance of British control over Egypt. That 
it has been primarily undertaken in the interest of Egypt her- 
self requires no direct proof, because, under existing conditions, 
the interests of Egypt and of Great Britain are identical in the 
Soudan. The ascendancy of any foreign power, other than Great 
Britain, within the basin of the Nile, would be a serious menace 
to the independence and integrity of Egypt, and, consequently, 
to British imperial interests. 

The power of the Khalifa, even in the earlier days of his des- 
potic rule, never seriously threatened Egypt proper, and was 
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For these reasons, France and Bussia hope to gain by their 
action what they can scarcely hope to achieye by their diplomacy 
— a position of influence in the Nile basin by which the ambi- 
tions projects of Great Britain may be hampered. Time and ad- 
vantage would have been in their favor ; and these Her Majeaty's 
government are not prepared to grant them. No other consider- 
ation, I contend; can be made to account for the initiation of the 
Nile campaign. Neither political expediency, apart from the 
motive assigned, nor ordinary military precautions for the protec- 
tion of Egypt supply any adequate protest for a policy of such 
far-reaching consequences. France and Bussia recognize this 
state of affairs ; and thus it is that a new period of strife and 
struggle is dawning for Egypt, the issue of which will definitely 
determine the nature and extent of European domination OTer 
that country and the regions beyond. 

Arthuk Silva White, 
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ENGLxVND'S ABSORPTION OF EGYPT. 

BY HON. FREDERIC C. PENFIELD, LATR UNITED STATES DIPLO- 
MATIC AGENT AND OONSUL-QENERAL IN EGYPT. 



The Egyptian qnestion is perennial. Bnt American and 
English readers know only that side of it which British writers 
prepare for them. Egypt's side of the Egyptian qnestion is bnt 
seldom stated in cold type. All opinion coming by way of Eng- 
land is so treated that the casual reader is led to believe that by 
some diplomatic arrangement, long forgotten by him, the 
ancient land of the Pharaohs had been severed from the Ottoman 
Empire and incorporated as an integral part of Queen Victoria's 
realm. 

This is essentially what has been done, not by diplomatic ar- 
rangement, but by methods and devices sufiBciently adroit to 
form a dangerous departure from recognized rules in the conduct 
of international affairs — the acquiring of territory apd dominion 
therein by military ''occupation.'' As a scheme of national ex- 
pansion it has no parallel, and by reason of its audacity the ac- 
quisition of Egypt by Great Britain attracts the attention of 
readers and thinkers throughout the world. 

The time- honored principle, teaching that territorial extension 
should be accomplished by discovery, conquest, treaty, or pur- 
chase, has been thrown to the winds by England. For years she 
has been familiarizing herself with the advantages of getting 
area by simple seizure and boundary dispute. These methods, 
direct, and at times defensible, do not carry an iota of the stigma 
attaching to acquisition by the specious process called '* occupa- 
tion," of which the British are the ablest exponents, if not the 
inventors. 

In matters of international comity, it has long been snpposed 
that the term ''occupation" had a significance quite as nnmia- 
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Even that able diplomatist. Lord Dafferin, then ambassador to 
the Snltan^ formally annonnced, over his signature, that England, 
by her interference in Egjrpt, was 

*' . . . Seeking no territorial advantage, nor the aoqnisition of any 
ezclosive privilege, nor any commercial advantage for her subjecta which 
cannot be obtained equally for the sabjeots of any other nation.*' 

The revolt, being a half-hearted affair, was quickly suppressed. 
Arabi Pasha was tried in Cairo for treason, found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. His campaign cry of '* Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians" in a way stamping him as a patriot, and the people enrolled 
under his banner having some show of reason for their objection 
to the frequent interference of foreign powers, Arabics sentence 
was promptly modified to banishment for life. 

English influence was responsible for the commutation of the 
sentence, and Great Britain, which takes upon itself the task of 
policing the world, sent Arabi and his chief supporters into exile 
in British territory, for a crime in no sense committed against 
England. For usurping the Ehedivial prerogative — which, 
plainly stated, is the right to direct the administration of Egypt 
— Arabi was guilty of an offence punishable by death or deporta- 
tion. 

The British government announced, after the crushing of 
Arabi, that its " army of occupation " would be withdrawn as 
soon as law and order could be restored, and a date was actually 
fixed for th^ departure of the troops. Her philanthropic task 
not being completed, in her opinion, at the end of the six months, 
an extension of time for another six months was made. At all 
events, the occupation was only to last for the brief period neces- 
sary to teach the Egyptians the easy art of self-government 

But the soldiers have never left Egypt, and have been there 
nearly sixteen years. When pressed for a reason why the reins 
of government are not restored to the Khedive, and the farce of 
'^ occupation '' terminated, most Englishmen will say it is because 
evidence is wanting that a stable administration of the country 
can be had without British aid. Many other reasons are given in 
justification; but it is only when discussing the situation with 
each other that they are honest enough to admit that they have 
no intention of ever quitting the Nile country. 

Thus the word '• occupation'* promises for many years to be 
applied to a wholesale operation in territorial expansion, entered 
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Monetary considerations have as mnch weight with an Eng- 
lishman as with another. As perhaps half of Egypt's bonded 
debt was held in England when the occupation began, the grad- 
ual appreciation of the value of Egyptian securities has seemed 
to Britishers another justification for continuing their sojourn 
in Egypt. When they went there Egyptian credit was as low 
as it well could be, for Khedive Ismail had played fast and loose 
with national solvency from his accession to the day on which he 
was deposed. 

English people owned bonds to the face value of $275,000,000 
in 188:^^ it is estimated, ard these could not have been sold then 
for more than half that sum. *' Egyptians '' are now quoted at a 
premium of from three to six per cent., and the difference between 
the estimated value in 1882, and the value to<day, of England's 
supposed financial stake in Egypt^ is the comfortable sum of $140,- 
000,000 — suflBcient to pay for the army of occupation for more 
than a century ! This restoration of Egyptian credit has ben> 
fited all bondholders equally — French, German, Italian, Aus- 
trian and Eussian, as well as English. 

An incidental reason why Great Britain retains her hold upon 
Egypt is that the cotton crop of the Nile vaUey reduces more 
and more each year the dependence of British spindles upon the 
cotton-fields of the United States. 

There are also several considerations of minor importance 
which have influenced the Egyptian policy of England. The 
conquest of the vast region lying south of Nubia can better be 
prosecuted from the north than from any other point ; and geo- 
graphers are agreed that whoever controls Equatorial Africa and 
the sources of the Nile becomes the natural holder of Egypt 
Further, without Egypt firmly in hand, the ambition of British 
map-makers for a zone of territory stretching continuously from 
the Cape to Cairo, and bringing more than half the African con- 
tinent under British influence, must of necessity be abandoned. 

Are the people of Egypt materially benefited by English rule ? 

Unquestionably they are. Unpopular as it is with nearly 
every class in Egypt, and condemned throughout Europe, the oc- 
cupation has done vast good. No fair investigator can witness 
the present condition of the Egyptian fellaheen, knowing what it 
was before the advent of the English, without conceding this. 
For half a dozen years Egypt has fairly bristled with prosperity. 
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The story of that country's emerge^^^ from practical bankruptcy, 
until its securities ai-e quoted nearly as high as English consols, 
reads like a romance ; and there is no better example of economical 
progress, through administrative reform, than is presented by 
Egypt under British rule. 

Security is assured to person and property ; slavery has been 
legally abolished ; official corruption is almost unknown ; forced 
labor for public works is no longer permitted, and native courts 
have now more than a semblance of justice. Hygienic matters 
have been so carefully looked after that the population has in- 
creased from seven to nine millions in a decade or more. Land 
taxes have been lowered and equalized, and are systematically 
collected, and scientific irrigation is so generally employed that 
the cultivable area has been considerably extended. Egypt was 
probably never so prosperous as at the present time. 

The debt is being slightly reduced, and will be made less bur- 
densome as time goes on, by the increased productiveness of the 
soil. Taking the present population at nine millions, thej96r 
capita debt of the Egyptians is close upon $60. AVhen it is borne 
in tnind that the population is almost entirely agricultural, with 
whom the wage standard is about fifteen cents a day, it will be 
seen that the Nile fellah is mortgaged for generations to come, 
and the mortgage is held by European money-lenders who have • 
no real interest either in him or his religion. 

The present external debt is approximately $508,000,000, and 
it is a popular error that it has been reduced since the coming of 
the English. On the contrary, it has .been increased by $40,- 
000,000. This went to indemnify Alexandrians whose property 
had been destroyed at the time of the rebellion and bombard- 
ment, to defray the cost of the military campaign thirteen or 
fourteen years ago which resulted in the loss of the Soudan, and 
for certain public works deemed imperatively necessary. 

By her management of affairs England has, nevertheless, so 
improved the conditions in Egypt that European bondholders 
have been satisfied to have the interest on their securities re- 
duced from seven to three and a half and four per cent. 

England possesses a capacity for conducting colonies, and 
rehabilitating exhausted countries, which amounts to genius. 
Overbearing and arrogant as the British functionary out of Eng- 
land often appears, he must be scrupulously honest and capable 
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to find a place in the perfectly organized machinery gnided from 
London. Frenchmen say that Egypt's restoration to easy pros- 
perity could have been better accomplished by them, and they 
allege that this prosperity is more apparent than real, charging 
that much is neglected in the desire to make a fayorable show- 
ing in the yearly balance-sheet. But investigation of what 
France does with her own dependencies, nearly eyery one of 
which is administered at a loss, gives support to the belief that 
Egypt is better off under British guidance than she conld be un* 
der that of France. No alien power could have done better in 
Egypt than Great Britain has. But readers who have that inherent 
respect for right which Americans possess may see scant justifi- 
cation for Britain's absorption of Egypt merely in her ability to 
do good work there. 

Is England educating the Egyptians to govern themselves ? 

Emphatically not ! 

The occupation was begun in good faith, no doubt, but the 
British had not long weathered the first outburst of indignation 
over the non-fulfilment of their promise to evacuate (ingeniously 
addressed to no specific government or personage), when they 
began to trim their sails for a protracted, if not permanent, stay 
in Egypt. They would as soon think of giving Gibraltar back 
to the Spaniards as of restoring Egypt to the Egyptians, one being 
as necessary as the other to British aggrandizement in the Esst 
England's desire to remain could not be better served than by 
making her functionaries appear essential to the well-being of 
Egypt ; in fact, by making progress dependent upon her adminis- 
trators, accountants, and irrigation experts. This she has 
done, and the '^ understudies " of these clever servants, those who 
could best take their places, are Englishmen. There are many 
hundreds of native subordinates doing the simplest routine work, 
who perceive the splendid results, but contribute thereto chiefly 
by their submissive ness. They are not being instructed suffi- 
ciently to keep Egypt from retrogressing should they find them- 
selves in charge of affairs. 

The Khedive is compelled to yield to England in choosing a 
ministry^ even. This results in his having a partisan cabinet— 
made in London — about him^ whose counsels must necessarily be 
acceptable to the British. On occasions when the Khedive has 
selected a minister without first securing the consent of England, 
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hnndreds of yonths to a better coodition, teachiDg tbem in par- 
ticular the value of order and system. 

Since England does but little to develop a class that may in 
time take the positions now filled by her own conntrymen, 
Anglophobe critics point to that fact as confirmatory evidence 
of the insincerity of the statement that England ever intends 
the Egyptians to resume the helm of statie. 

An apparent failure has been the omission to introdnce the 
English language into general use. Egypt is a polyglot country, 
and the incorporation of English as an "oflBcial language'' might 
with propriety have followed the introduction of the present sys- 
tem of affairs. French, conseque. tly, remains the only Euro- 
pean language known to any extent by the educated natives; 
and where there is one Egyptian who knows English, forty who 
read and write French are to be found. Only one of the Khe- 
dive's ministers knows Euglish, yet all six are proficient in 
French. 

The official language of the government has been French for 
many years. Official publications and correspondence are in 
French. It is the European language of the railways and postal 
department. Postage stamps, railway tickets and telegraph 
forms, actually printed in England, express their values and con- 
ditions in French and Arabic. English employees in govern- 
mental bureaus write officially to each other in French, frequently 
to the confusion of the ideas intended to be expressed. An en- 
tire department, having charge of museums and the conservation 
of antiquities, and employing thousands of natives, is exclusively 
French in administration, although supported in great measure 
by English-speaking visitors. So long as the European language 
of the Egyptian official remains French, his mode of thoaght 
anc' action will bo French also. 

In Cairo and Alexandria ten or more newspapers are printed 
in the French language, purveying opinion bitterly hostile to the 
occupation. One of these, published at the capital, prints daily 
in displayed type a list of Great Britain's broken pledges in con- 
nection with the occupation, quoting from Blue Books and like 
documents such extracts as appear to prove its case. Only one 
English journal is published, and that is forced to print its news 
and editorials in French as well as English to secure remunera- 
tive publication. 
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All the journals printed in French are antagonistic to British 
rule^ and being regarded by thousands as oracles, their inflaence 
is far-reaching. From their columns European opinion favor- 
able to the auti-Eoglish cause is translated into Arabic by native 
journalists, and finds currency in the native papers penetrating 
to every village. Public measures are acrimoniously reviewed and 
made to appear to the native reader as added evils, and any reform 
introduced by England can have its merits so distorted as to be 
always regarded as absurd or tyrannical. This is a conspicuous 
reason why England's work in Egypt has never been effective 
with the masses. 

Last May, 256 students from governmental schools presented 
themselves in Cairo for examination, prior to receiving diplomas. 
Each had to undergo examination m an European language, 
chosen with a view to best equipping himself for a career of 
usefulness. Although the British had long dominated their 
country, and with indications wanting that they will ever re- 
tire, only 55 of these students had acquired English ; all the 
others, 78 per cent, of the whole, had learned French. From the 
time of Mehemet AH, the sympathies of the people of Egypt have 
been essentially French. It has long been the policy of the 
French government to encourage Egyptian youths to enter their 
educational establishments ; the matter of compensation has ever 
been a nominal consideration. 

English has never been made an official language of the In- 
ternational Courts of Egypt ; yet advocates can plead therein, in 
Italian, the principles of the Code Napoleon. Every young 
Egyptian aspiring to the profession of law qualifies therefor at the 
Cairo School of Law, maintained by the French government, 
and takes his degree in France. All these coiiditioTis, by which 
France is hourly in evidence, to the almost total effacement of 
England, contribute to the opinion, concrete in the minds of the 
natives, that the British occupation is meretricious and insincere. 
British trade follows the British flag^but British opinion never 
follows the French language. 

The administrative blunder of the English in not bringing 
in their language with their intelligent reforms, is half respon- 
sible for the unpopularity of the occupation, whose benefits 
would surely be obliterated and forgotten six months after the 
departure of the last British functionary. This is one of the 
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best reasons given by Englishmen why the occupation should 
not be terminated, and any member of the so-called National 
Party in Egypt, if asked for his opinion, would assert that the 
omission to introduce the English language into his country 
was a triumph of statecraft, and not a blunder thereof. '' Haying 
no intention of going, the Britishers want an excuse, eyeu a 
lame one, for remaining, and the influence of the Anglophobe 
press, which they purposely refrain from counteracting, creates 
one,'' the Nationalist would say. Travelers have long known 
that it was a part of Britain's policy in India to allow native dis- 
content to vent itself through the local press. It relieves the 
Indian grumbler, and doesn't hurt the English official. 

Will England ever be compelled to quit Egypt ? 

If the British persist in clinging to the theory of effective 
possession constituting a title, it may be assumed that they will 
never yoluntarily relax their hold upon Egypt; it is more prob- 
able, even, that they would fight to retain it. England has 
withstood the sneers and opposition of France, and fears nothing 
from that country alone. Germany, while regarding England's 
methods in Egypt as forming a dangerous precedent, has not 
enough at stake to initiate any campaign in connection there- 
with. Italy is in spirit England's ally in more than*one African 
enterprise ; and Austria, the Sultan's nearest neighbor, chooses 
to keep her hands free from the Egyptian imbroglio from politic 
motives. 

When the alliance between France and Bussia was mooted, 
the quidnuncs of Paris saw in it an immediate prospect of forc- 
ing Britain out of Egypt — this was to be France's greatest gain. 
But a sentimental and showy friendship between two nations — 
and this probably is all that binds France and Russia — is insuffi- 
cient in these times to cause the stronger to take up arms for 
the sake of accomplishing a cherished desire of the other. 

When Russia chooses to use an actiye hand in Egyptian 
affairs, it will be as a principal ; and it is from the Muscovite 
only that England stands in any fear of having force — or diplo- 
macy backed by force — aimed at the eyacuation of the Nile 
country. Russia's diplomacy for three years has been as tri- 
umphant throughout the far East and Asia AJinor as it has been 
in Constantinople ; while that of Great Britain has been worse 
than impotent. It will never be forgotten that it was England 
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time, for sho has no class of officials trained in the higher rangeB 
of administrative work. Certainly no other nation should 
ever be permitted to supplant the English as administrators or 
*' occupiers '* of Egypt. 

The Khedive, far from being the stubborn and unruly youth 
that British newspapers are prone to represent him, is competent 
to guide an enlightened policy in carrying on the affairs of hia 
country, without any European intervention. He would have at 
his command a group of progressive assistants like Tigrane, 
Boutros, Fdkhry, Cherif, and Yakoub Artin, each qualified to 
render excellent service as an independent minister. As in times 
prior to the coming of the British, the Ehedivial government 
could employ technical assistants of any nationality it chose. 
American military officers, before England's assumption of power, 
gave Egypt as good an army as it ever had. British or other en- 
gineers, having services to sell, should be as willing to labor for 
Egypt under a self-governing administration, as they are under a 
r/gime upheld by British soldiers. In this way, perhaps, good 
government by the Khedive might take the place of that now fur- 
nished by England, and the "running shriek of denunciation " 
of the army of occupation be silenced. 

Egypt might, and might not, prosper under these changed 
conditions. But there is little likelihood of her being permitted 
to try the experiment, and " Egypt for the Egyptians '' must 
remain, in all probability, a sentimental illusion. 

The Khedive has the undoubted right to govern his country, 
at least until it is demonstrated that he is incapable, or until his 
inheritance has been acquired by purchase or other arrangement 
based upon equity and honesty. 

It is no reckless hazard, however, to predict that a dozen 
years hence all that portion of tho Nile Valley extending from 
the Mediterranean to Khartoum will be British soil. If so, Arabi 
Pasha should be liberated from his exile in Cevlon, and hailed 
as one of the makers of England's proud empire. 

FbEDERIC GoURTLAND P£NPIBLD. 
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lieve that "Egypt would go to the bow 
wows were it not for the fostering hand of 
England. The Khedive was to be pres- 
ent, as nominal commander of the army of 
Egypt, and all Cairo was at Abbassieh, 
on horseback or in carriages, to see the 
maneuvers. 

The Khedive galloped upon the parade 
ground with his aids, and immediately 
took command of the forces. The specta- 
tors were treated to something that was 
not on the bills, fer he put the soldiers 
through their paces in a manner that 
caused consternation to the officials who 
had intended the Khedive to play a purely 
ornamental part in the show. Infantry 
and cavalry were hurried here and there, 
the camel corps was sent flying acTx>ss 
the desert to repel an imaginary foe, 
platoons of artillery were ordered into 
position, and their guns belched forth 
volley after volley. 

This mimic warfare, extending over 
miles of the desert, was kept up for two 
hours at a pace so fast and furious that 
nearly all the spectators had fallen by the 
wayside, from inability to keep up, long 
before it was over. His royal highness 
of Cambridge had not experienced such a 
shaking up for years. When the review 
ended he gathered breath enough to say 
that the Egyptian soldiers were a fine lot 
of men and knew their trade — an approv- 
ing formula which, no doubt, had become 
habitual witli him in commending 
British yeomanry and volunteers, but 
which in this case was uttered \vith con- 
vincing sincerity. The old duke had seen 
more practical soldiering on the plains of 
Abbassieh than he had anticipated, and 
from that time he has been an admirer of 
the young Khedive. 

Abbas never disobeys the command of 
the Koran by tasting wines or spirits. 
He is also a total abstainer from tobacco, 
which, in a land where nearly ever>'body 
smokes cigarettes from morning until 
night, is a notable instance of self denial. 
He always seeks to dissociate his private 
life from his official duties. When his 
daily work at the Abdin Palace is finished, 
a cavalry guard escorts him to the 
palace of Koubbeh, five miles out of 
Cairo, on the border of the desert. There 
is little suggesting princely estate about 
Koubbeii, sa\xj the few soldiers of the 



Khedivial guard, and the mnsiciaiis 
and drummer boys lounging in front of 
their quarters. It looks like the seat of 
a rich European family of countr}' taste& 
The presence of its master is indicated by 
a scarlet flag, bearing the three fold star 
and crescent, which floats over the 
palace. 

The Khedive's consort, described by 
those who know her as an attractive Cir- 
cassian, and their three little princesses, 
are installed at Koubbeh during the 
winter season. It is likewise the home 
of the Khedivah ffthr^ who, by reason of 
having been born a princess, takes rank 
over her son 's wife as the first lady of the 
court. The Khedivah mhr is not more 
than thirty eight years of age, and is 
said to be exceedingl}^ beautiful and ac- 
complished. Living in strict Mahometan 
seclusion, and never appearing in public 
except with veiled faces, the ladies of the 
Khedivial family are not subjected to 
masculine gaze. Their attendance at the 
opera is concealed from the audience by 
screened boxes ; only flashing jewels and 
shadowy outlines behind the gossamek- 
curtains tell of their presence. 

A devout believer in the religion of the 
Koran, the Khedive has never taken ad- 
vantage of the provision that allows the 
possession of four wives. He is a monog- 
amist, as was his father ; and it is largely 
owing to the example thns set that 
polj'gamy is now little practised by the 
more progressive Egyptians. Hardly a 
man in public life has more than one wife; 
yet twenty years ago no well to do Egyp- 
tian household was considered complete 
without its full quota. 

The Khedive has no harem in the 
European sense. Each of his palaces has 
its ** harem division," but the term 
means simply that portion set apart for 
the Khedi\Tih, the Khedivah mh^f, and 
their enormous entotirage. The attend- 
ants are young Turkish women, coming 
chiefl}' from Georgia and Circassia, and 
are attired in picturesque garb of semi 
European character. Although spoken 
of as "slaves." many of them have 
merely nominal duties, and in Europe 
might almost be regarded as ladies in 
waiting at court. 

It was a woman of this class whom the 
Khedive took for his wife three years 
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was old, "perhaps fifty years old, and 
very small, " said the Khedive. Violent 
storms had made the Adriatic and Med- 
iterranean turbulent, and the journey 
from Trieste was disagreeable and trying. 
High vseas retarded progress, and even the 
ship's officers wished themselves ashore. 
The port of Brindisi reached, Prince 
Abbas begged to have the ship wait for 
better weather. 

" I must not stop, highness, " was the 
admirar.s reply, " for it is the emperor's 
command to lose no time, and the eti- 
quette must be observed. ' ' 

When the peaceful harlx)rs of Greece 
came in sight, the Khedive again pleaded 
for delay. But the punctilious com- 
mander insisted that " the etiquette must 
be observed, for it was his majesty's 
order. ' ' 

'* Etiquette is well enough in its place, " 
pleaded the poor sufferer ; ' ' but his 
majesty Francis Joseph is comfortable in 
Vienna, and not seasick on this awful 
ship! »' 

The voj'age was successfully completed, 
nevertheless, and the day after landing 
on Egj'ptian soil the princely passenger 



formally took upon hima^tbendcalilp 
of Egypt. 

Abbas Pasha does not daioa inUK- 
bility, but realizes, like his se ni ot B ,.flM> 
administrative mistakes are easilj «mIk 
He is a very difierent man fioB.lii 
ordinary type of oriental aoveveigii* Jm- 
ing none of his religious bi^ioCiy, air- 
rowness of thought, or i^^oniioe of 
the outside world. The desire to p wote 
the welfare of his people is Abbas' con- 
trolling thought, and under his guidance 
their future is full of promise. 

The Khedive receives, for his personal 
use, a yearly grant from the Eg>i]tian 
government of half a million dollars. 
His private wealth is g^at, and chiefly 
invested in productive farms and cotton 
plantations in the Nile delta. His habits 
tend to thrift, perhaps as the result of 
the downfall of Khedive Ismail, whose 
extravagance had no parallel in history. 
In addition to his grant from the national 
exchequer, he receives an equal amount 
for the support of his mother, brother, 
sisters, and the various relatives of the 
Khedivial family, nearly a hundred in 
number. 



A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 

Wind from the salt sea blowing, 

Wind from the golden west. 
Bear nie a niessjige, I pray you, 

I'roni shadowy realms of rest ; 
Waft me the fragrance of lilies 

That grow in a far off land, 
Whose perfume steals over the senses, 

I^ike the touch of a dear one's hand ; 
Weave roiuid my heart all the rapture 

That lies in an anj^-el's refrain, 
Speak to my soul in the twilight 

And bear nie a l:)alni for pain. 

Star voices floating through dreamland, 

Voices in violet skies, 
Echo the song of a seraph, 

Singing in far paradise — 
Singing, perchance, in a gnnleti 

Kmbroidered with po])i)y ami rose, 
With tinkling of silvery fountains, 

Whose melody woos to rei>ose ; 
Quiet the birds in the branches, 

And bid all repining to cease. 
Speak to my soul in the .starlight, 

And grant me my prayer for peace. 



Clarence Urmy, 
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T//£ PRESENT POSITION OF EGYPTOLOGY 



When the genius of Cbampollion found the key to the secrets of old 
Egyptian writing, when he demonstrated to all who chose to give his 
wonderful PrScia a fair hearing, that he had indeed deciphered long 
texts, not completely, but, as far as he went scientifically, both he 
and the learned world of his day must have thought the remainder of 
the task easy of accomplishment. The great man himself copied 
texts from Cairo to Wadi HalfiBi with the most unwearied industry ; 
it seemed to require but a thorough analysis of these texts upon the 
principles he had laid down to make the reading of old Egyptian as 
certain as the reading of a Greek or Hebrew text. The men of his 
day must have been convinced that before the end of the century 
this work would be complete, and must have envied the lot of us 
who were to inherit the rich harvest of their labour. These anticipa- 
tions have been only partially verified. The advance since Chiun- 
pollion's day has indeed been considerable, but still the texts which 
he could not translate are for the most part texts which are now only 
rendered with hesitation, or even at random. Plain historical state- 
ments he could make out ; poems or moral treatises are still sealed 
books to those who are not satisfied with guessing, and require a 
strict grammatical analysis of each word and form in a sentence. 
Hieratic texts have still to be transUterated back into hieroglyphics 
in order to be read, and this process, difficult and uncertain on 
every page, shows how imperfectly we have acquired the old Egyptian 
language. When we come to the still more cursive Demotic, which 
ought to represent a language very like Coptic, we find with as- 
tonishment that, in spite of long parallel versions in hieroglyphics, 
and even in Greek, such as those on the Kosetta Stone, nobody has 
yet given any conclusive solution of its mysteries ; for the solution of 
Revillout is rejected by Brugsch, that of Brugsch by Eevillout ; and 
though it is likely that each of them has grasped some of the 
methods of that cursive scrawl, there is as yet no book which oonld 
teach a student with any security how to decipher and translate a 
demotic document. 

Shall we say, then, that Champollion's discovery was a fidXuxe? 
Far from it ; any simple historical inscription which now turns up can 
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grow up a new generation who will learn Coptic honestly ; the old 
texts will be severed into their respective stages more and more 
accurately, and so even the next decade will show advances in this 
science greater than all that has been done since Lepsius' day. 

But while the new school have been drawing careful distinctions 
of epochs as regards language, they have discovered that these epochs 
show great contrasts in the political and social ordering of the nation. 
The old idea that all Egyptian history was politically uniform, or 
rather politically of no interest, as presenting us with the dull same- 
ness of a religious despotism tempered by occasional court conspiracies 
or invasions from without — this vague idea is giving way to a far dif- 
ferent notion. We know now that there are few phases of monarchy 
or aristocracy in mediaeval Europe which had not their counterparts 
in the long ages of the Pharaohs. There was absolute monarchy, 
feudalism, sacerdotal tyranny, the rise of adventurers like the con- 
dottieri of mediaeval Italy — all sorts of government short of democracy 
in this land once thought so uniform and unchangeable. This ex- 
plication of old Egyptian history, this introducing of life and 
character into the dead uniformity of the thirty dynasties, is due to 
Ermau, whose fascinating book on Egypt has been translated, and 
should supplement, as he suggests, the older standard book of Wil- 
kinson. The longer we study the subject, the more we learn to 
respect the care and patience with which Wilkinson worked ; but it 
was the private life of the people which occupied him ; the discovery 
of the political changes is due to the new German school. 

So many intelligent people now go to Egypt, and so difficult is it 
in Egypt to obtain any information beyond the handbooks, that it 
may be well to give the substance of these new studies on old Egyp- 
tian politics in a short and plain review. For the handbooks, though 
very ably and carefully edited, lose themselves in details, and impress 
no general v'iews on the student's mind. 

The first point to be noted is the isolation of the great stages of 
Egyptian history between long centuries of obscurity and confusion 
which the general reader may omit as of no account. He need not 
be alarmed at the prospect of distinguishing the names and acts of 
the kings of thirty dynasties. Let him get into his head dynasties 
IV-VI, XI-XII, XVIII-XIX, after which Egypt soon comes into 
relation with Assyria, Judaea, Persia, and Greece ; for the names of 
Shishak, Tirhaka, Necho, are familiar to us from childhood, and from 
Psammetichus onward the Greeks had access to Egypt, and could tell 
us of the wars with Persia, and the subjugations by Cambyses and 
Ochus. But to the modem traveller all these kings seem of little^ 
import in comparison with the Ptolemies, whose remains in modem 
Egypt meet us at every step, and are likely to mislead the unwary 
into the belief that he is contemplating old Egyptian work, when be- 
is really looking at a Renaissanoe promoted by foreign sovrans. Yet 
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ceremonious as those of the Byzantine court. SuperiTdertderd of 
the King's Works seems to have been the highest of titles, as we 
might expect from such building kings as the constructors of the 
pyramids. There seems to have been no desire for foreign conquest 
till the end of the period, when Pepi (VI. d.), whose power reached to 
the cataract and into the Syrian desert, lights up the glory of his- 
dynasty, which presently sets in gloom. It is now tolerably clear 
that separate officials, set over works in the provinces, had been 
acquiring local importance, and becoming local princes. Already they 
begin to despise the tombs under the shadow of the kings, and seek 
a resting-place at Abydos, the specied sanctum of Osiris. So the great 
royalty of Chufu and Chefra passes into the hands of a number of 
local magnates, who, when the day breaks in upon them again at the 
opening of the second period (Xl-XIIth dyn., circ. 2000 B.C.), 
show the appearance of an early feudal system, wherein the king, 
indeed, was suzerain, but his vassal chiefs almost independent, com* 
manding their local militia, protecting and irrigating the lands of 
their dependents, and celebrating upon their tombs, not their duties 
to the king, but their merits towards the people under their own 
control. The majority of the poor people in each name seem now to- 
have been called after their local nomarch, not after the monarch, as 
of old ; even dates are reckoned not by the year of the king, but by 
those of the local and hereditary governor. 

All these interesting facts are drawn from the great storehouse of 
tombs at Beni-ha&san, which represent the Middle Empire, just as 
the tombs of Saqqarah represent the Old. But there are also tombs- 
at Siut showing that the separation into independent nomes, ruled 
by hereditary vassals, each supplied with its own troops, officials, 
treasury, and so forth, was common throughout Egypt. At the same- 
time royal lands, royal taxes, and a whole system of imperial officials 
still existed. Nor did the local nobility despise accepting official 
titles, and even accumulating a dozen of them, as the nobility of 
modem Europe loves to accumulate orders, and functions about Court 
But when the same personage has a crowd of high offices conferred 
upon him, it is of course under the condition of having the work 
done by somebody else ; and so the tombs of Abydos disclose to u& 
the existence of what we may call a middle class, lower officials who 
did the work of the Crown throughout the country, while the Lord 
High Almoners, and Lords-in-waiting, and Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports only enjoyed the dignities of office. No doubt precedence ms 
as strict at the Court of the Pharaohs as in any mediseval monaichy, 
and the old official grandees, whose only nobility was their proximity 
to the king in his household, had transmitted these traditions to the 
new territorial magnates. We now have such titles as M&il Tuxt 
Friend of the King, Seal Chief Priest, Real Lord Chief Justice^ Ac, 
heaped upon a man, which shows clearly that some one else (perlisp» 
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possible, and therefore neither of them certain. If he was of Shepherd 
origin, why should he permit a shepherd to be called an abomination 
even in his Egyptian household ? If he was one of the deliverers of 
Egypt from foreign occupation, why should he settle a tribe of 
foreigners in one of the richest borders of his country? 

But these controversies must not detain us. We know that the 
third great period of old Egyptian history (XVIII-XIX) began with a 
national crusade, under Ahmes, against the Shepherd Kings of the 
Delta. This crusade started from Thebes, in Upper Egypt, and 
resulted not only in the expulsion of the strangers, but in the esta- 
blishment of a strong military monarchy, as unlike that of the twelfth 
dynasty (to use Erman's illustration) as the Empire of Napoleon was 
from the Kingdom of St. Louis. 

More important to the royalty than external conquest was the 
subjugation of the local magnates, the absorption of their estates into 
Crown land, and the establishment of a standing army, partly mer- 
cenary, to control all internal revolt. The whole population is regarded 
as in serfdom to the king. The titles of distinction are now again 
mere oflBcial posts in the Court, but now also for the first time chiefly 
military. While these titles were held by natives, we may be sure 
that from the earliest times most of the fighting was done by foreign 
mercenaries, for the native Egyptian is not a fighting man. And 
so the mercenary chiefs who fought for the Eamessids gradually in- 
creased in influence, and in due time (in the person of Shishak) 
wrested the dominion out of native hands. But at first the other 
great ally of the conquering kings claimed his reward. This was the 
priesthood of Amon, god of Thebes, who gradually absorbed the wor- 
ship and the property of the other gods. As the nobles of the various 
nomes, so their gods were absorbed by the central power. How 
medisBval all this appears! A family of able sovrans obtains the 
alliance of the Church, and with its aid, coinciding with a national 
struggle against foreign domination, overthrows the nobles or feudal 
chiefs, who had submitted to that domination, and so sets up a Holy 
Egyptian Empire. 

The conquests of these kings extended from the Euphrates to 
Khartoum. The eldest son of the king is called prince and governor 
of Cush. The occupation of Palestine and Syria leads to that long 
duel between the powers of Mesopotamia and of Egypt, in which the 
Jews are between hammer and anvil, and which terminates in the 
occupation of Egypt first by the Assyrians, then by the Persians. 
But while these military consequences were far ofl^, the pressing 
danger to the new monarchy lay in the demands of the priesthood. 
Even the Christian Church has been at times insatiable of power, and 
of wealth as an instrument of power. The Egyptian ecclesiastics had 
no traditions of poverty or simplicity to check them. . They demanded, 
as the price of the favour of Amon, temples, estates, gold, slaves. 
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scholar arises, who attacks the systematic decipherment of the 
myriad demotic i)apyri, which contain all the daily records of busi- 
ness during this period, we shall be able to supplement the gaps, and 
solve the riddles, which make our Greek papyri so fascinating, but 
so disappointing a study. 

The task I had undertaken was indeed partly to stimtilate this 
new line of attack among Egyptologists, but chiefly > to show the 
reader that, while hunting for stages in language, recent acholan 
have stumbled on a remarkable political history. They have also 
stumbled upon the remains of a real literature, and those who read 
Erman's fifteenth chapter will be surprised and affected to find there, 
not only old Egyptian hymns, fables, and moral speculations, but 
songs of love and wine, passionate and reckless literary oontroveraieSr 
artificial confidences, all the weeds,- as well as the blossoms, of the 
garden of the human mind. These are well deserving of a special 
study, were we only sure that even from Maspero's master-hand we 
were being treated to the actual text of the hieratic scribe, and that 
suggestions of the nineteenth century A.D. have not supplied 
the gaps of sense in the confessions of the fourteenth century B.C. 
Are all these passionate utterances really old Egyptian, or are they 
imposed upon the ancients by the genius of the modem Frenchman? 
Let us hope that erelong we may receive full assurance how like, even 
in letters, the first bloom of the world's civilisation has been to all 
the rest, even to that latest born which we praise and pity in tum^ 
the spoilt child of the world's maturity. 

J. P. Mahafttt. 
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nental Powers, not excluding Bossia. If France, as has been proved 
by recent events, is not prepared to go to war with England on an 
issue in which, according to French popular opinion, the hononr of 
her flag was concerned, she is still less likely to resort to hostilities 
on issues which are matters of indifference to the great mass of 
Frenchmen. Indeed, the fact that England should not have availed 
herself of the present opportunity to declare a Protectorate would 
probably gratify popular French sentiment as proof that it was fear 
of France which deterred England from making such a declaration. 
This state of mind, however mistaken on the part of France, would, 
I think, facilitate the concession of any demands which did not in- 
volve the formal recognition of British supremacy in Egypt. To 
speak the plain truth, we have only to put our foot down, and under 
the existing conditions of Europe we then become masters of the 
Egyptian situation. 

Twenty-odd years have come and gone since I first advocated in 
the pages of this Review the assumption by England of a Protectorate 
over Egypt. A score of years represents a long period in the life of 
an individual ; 'tis a mere moment in the life of a nation. Three 
times in the course of these years the establishment of a Protectorate 
has lain within our grasp. We might have had it for the asking 
when we purchased the Suez Canal shares ; we might have had it, 
again, when we occupied Cairo after the victory of Tel-El-Kebir ; and 
we might have it to-day on the mOrrow of the capture of Khar- 
toum. I see no cause to alter the opinions I have held throughout— 
that England's position, as the Mistress of India, renders it of vital 
importance to her to command the Suez Canal; and that this com- 
mand can only be secured by the presence of British troops in Egypt 
So long as this object is attained, I care little under what name it is 
attained. Provided, as I hope and trust, we avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity to secure the freedom of action which is essential 
if our virtual Protectorate is to confer on Egypt the benefits she has a 
right to expect, and on England the position she has a right to claim, 
I for one shall be well content. 

Edward Dicey. 
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other stipulations of less importance, and finally there is an amnge- 
ment to submit differences of opinion arising between the two 
Governments as to the interpretation of the lease, or as to any matter 
arising in connection therewith, to the arbitration of a jurisconsult 
of third nationality. 

I have no desire whatever to minimise the stringency of the temis 
upon which these two leases are granted, nor to make light of the 
safeguards with which they have been most carefully surrounded. 
If the policy of granting such leases is approved of, their form is all 
that can be desired. It is their policy that I call in question. No 
doubt leases of territory have become frequent events in recent years. 
On the fetce of it they are open to certain objections. It is obvious^ 
for instance, that there is a radical difference between an arrange- 
ment of this kind between private individuals and between sovereign 
States. In the one case you cannot go beyond the Court of Appeal, 
in the other the final arbiter is the sword. It is true these lea£e3 
contain an arbitration clause. I am no lawyer to argue the exact 
efficiency of such clauses between sovereign States, but it is easy for 
any business man to see how difficult it would be, in any alleged 
breach of covenant, to get a clear issue to put before an arbitrator, 
when all the facts had to be drawn firom regions so remote and nn- 
settled as these, and when the only witnesses were officials and tradeis 
animated by bitter international feuds and under the influence of the 
most antagonistic interests. 

Nevertheless, it is conceivable that such arrangements might 
work if certain conditions were fulfilled ; but you have to postulate 
common interests accompanied by great friendliness and moderation 
on the part of those who are on the spot, and on the part of the two 
peoples at home an enlightened public opinion, a very definite public 
policy in relation to colonial affairs, absolutely frank and straight- 
forward methods of diplomacy and mutual confidence between the 
two Governments based upon the experience of past dealings. 

Will any one say that these conditions are fulfilled, that there 
are any solid elements of hope or of success' for an arrangement of 
the kind I am discussing, between Great Britain and France ? Let 
us take the case of the leases on the Niger, where the situation is 
certainly simpler than on the Nile. France and England are 
engaged in opening up comparatively populous and rich countries to 
trade. The rivalry between them in those regions is already keen. It 
is certain to be keener. The traders of the two nations are far more 
likely to work in competition than in co-operation with each other. 
France as a manufacturing country is not in a position to compete 
successfully with Grreat Britain in just those articles which satisfy 
the somewhat primitive wants of undeveloped or half-developed 
communities, such as cheap textiles, cheap tools and machinery. If 
she finds she is falling behind in the race her traders will be ine- 
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every country acquiesces except the French, who desire for themselv^ 
a special and privileged position on the Nile or its great tributary tl 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. If it is possible to question the policy of givii 
France exceptional privileges on the Niger, every objection appli 
with tenfold force on the Nile. On the Niger we are dealing wi 
what is our own. On the Nile we are acting as the trustee of £gy 
and we are hampered by international arrangements and obligatio 
for which France is not the least responsible party. Every considei 
tion of prudence drawn from our present knowledge and from pt 
experience surely urges us to keep the situation on the Upper M 
exactly as it is. Let there be equal privileges and equal opportm 
ties for all within the territories we control. We want the 'op 
door ' for all, with no private * doors on the Nile ' for whomsoever 
may be. When this principle is once established and understood y 
can afford, and Egypt can afford, to deal generously with France 
settling the boundaries between the recovered Egyptian provinc 
and the new territories which the enterprise of France has wg 
Africa is large enough for us all. Only let us remember that i] 
cardinal principle which should guide us in the interests of peace 
all our territorial arrangements with France, in Africa or elsewhei 
is disentanglement of our spheres — clear well-defined frontiers a 
no enclaves, 

HeKBY BmCHENOUGH. 
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desirable to study moderation in words and fonns. A term once 
synonymous with contracts guaranteeing independence has come to 
be used to decently drape conquest — to mean conquest with limited 
liability. 

It is not necessary to proclaim a protectorate in Egypt ; ^ it exists, 
but in unique circumstances and in conflict with many conventions 
and institutions. There is the authority of the Sultan, looking 
very large in books of diplomacy and international law; with his 
right to tribute ; his power paramount acknowledged in various fir- 
n[ians ; the sources of the berats and exequaturs to foreign agents ; and 
empowered to annul treaties which infringe his privileges or alienate 
territory.^ There is the authority of the commissioners known as 
the ' Caisse de la Dette ' — ' men in possession ' at the instance of the 
bondholders, under the decree of the 2nd of May, 1876 ; the manda- 
tories of foreign creditors administering a Law of Liquidation which 
keeps the Egyptian Government in leading strings ; * which not only 
suppresses the extravagances, but trenches on the necessaries of 
government.' ^ There are also the mixed tribunals, established in 
1876, in substitution of the consular courts ; tribunals which, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Court of Appeal of December 1896, with 
respect to the advance by the Caisse de la Dette of 500,0002. towards 
the expenses of the Soudan campaign, can seriously fetter the powers 
of the Executive. There is, too, the Egyptian Government, possessed 
of almost all the outward symbols of supremacy. Never were the 
attributes of sovereignty more dispersed ; ^^ never was it subject to so 
many servitudes. But the controlling hand in all matters of impor- 
tance is the hand of Lord Cromer as much as if he were the British 
Besident at the court of an Indian prince in a protected state. 

Perplexed as to our true position in Egypt, and dissatisfied with 
the feuniliar dilatory pleas for remaining in possession, many persons 
have lately said, ' Be guided by the example of France in an adjacent 
province ; study her firm and courageous conduct as to Tunis ; when 
that episode fetils to give light, study what has been done by her in 
Madagascar.' That history is curious, even if the advice is not of 
much use. 

On the 30th of April 1881 the French expedition landed at 
Tabarka, in Tunis. The protests of the Bey against the violations 
of his rights as a sovereign passed unheeded ; in a few days the French 

' *Le protectorat de fait de la Grande-Bretagne snr TEgypte,' to quote the 
expression of M. Despagnet, who, it is proper to say, does not think that this 
protectorate has any validity in international law. Euai sur les ProteetoraU, p. 115. 

* Firman of the 2nd of August, 1879. 

• Mihier's ^n^t, p. 233. 

>• The answer given by our Foreign Office in 1873 to the question whether Bgypt 
was an independent state, was that * the Khedive has not been, and is not now, 
recognised by Her Majesty as reigning sovereign of the State of Egypt.' The CkarkM^ 
L.R. 4 A. & B. p. 8d. See Bulmerinoq's Vollterreckt, p. 14. 
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On the llih of April M. Jules Ferry, the Preodent of the Coimcil, 
announoes in the Chamber of Deputies : 

Le Goavemement de la R^pablique ne chezche pas de oonqu^tes ; il ii*en % yu 
besoiD. 

On the 10th of May Lord Lyons, repeating the substance of a 
conversation with M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, states that 

the Foreign MioiBter begged me to report at once to EEer Majeety'a (^ovenunent in 
the name of the Republic and his own name, and in the most formal and explicit 
manner, the assurance that the French (Government did not intend to annex Tunis. 
If it should be found necessary to occupy for a time certain points in theBegencj 
with French troops, the occupation, his Excellency said, would be of an essentially 
provisional character, and would cease as soon as sufficient security had been ob- 
tained for the punctual execution by the Bey of the new arrangements which would 
be effected by treaty which he would be required to make. 

On the 10th of May the French Foreign Minister informs Genonl 
Cialdini that 

all the Bezerta territoiy will be evacuated as soon as the Bey^s good &ith and 
respect for the treaty is secured. 

The Treaty of Bardo itself is plain as to the temporary character 
of the occupation ; the avowed object is to secure the re-establish- 
ment of order, and the security of the French frontiers ; as already 
stated, there is an express provision that the occupation is to cease 
as soon as order is guaranteed. And these assurances to the world 
were no doubt perfectly sincere. In M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaiie's 
letters to Mr. Henry Beeve are many professions of an earnest desire 
to do no more than was necessary to secure order. On the 27th of 
April, 1881, the Secretary of Foreign Afiiedrs writes to his friend : 

All that we want is a treaty with the Bey, giving a lasting guarantee for the 
security of our frontier and our interests. . . . We are no more going to re-found 
Oarthage than Italy is going to re-establish the Roman Empire. . . . 

On the 16th of May he repeats the same assurance : 

All that we want in Tunis is a power which will not be hostile to us, and con- 
tinually threaten our Algerian possessions. We shall only occupy Bezerta and the 
other places as long as appears necessary, but we will not make a fort of it. • . • 
Tunis will never belong to France ; she does not want it. 

The 23rd of May : 

Annexation would be an act of folly. . . . We wish to do nothing at Bezerta. 

The 9th of July : 

We wish for nothing but the security of our great African colony. 

How these promises were broken we all know. Against the 
occupation of Tunis the Sultan protested, and he sought to in- 
terest European Powers in his many protests. The Bey, who had 
complained that the ofifences of wild tribesmen on the frontiw 
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tonre soon bcoooKs in aO <'«»««*1« indistiiigiiishable bom Algeria. 
In tnsh^ tL«rf are the seeds of decij in eveiy protecionte, however 
Hgiit if xLe cocxroDing band and sincere at the ootaet is the dedie 
to keep alixe the native Gofenuncnt TnspnriM/goes on an afctenua- 
ticm of asthofiST. and a paxalvsiscreepB over the native admyiistration 
^tcn a GTihfed Power, ftrong and ambitioas, daflj oonfronts a weak, 
apathe^c Goremment, and efficient and honest Enn^iean offidak 
press reibnnf on functSonaries incapable, dilatory, and corrnpt. 
Insenablj a pcotedorate ^iproxiniates to annezaticm, and all the 
more q:acklT if the agents of the protecting Pover are active and 
capable. Xoc neoessazilT from ambition or bad faith, but in obedi- 
ence to an inexorable law, the veak Pover becomes weaker, and an 
edocadon goes on fitting the subject ior ocmtinned sobjection. 

From the outset of the ooci]pati<m Fiance avowed her intentioD 
to creaxe a {^otectorate ' with aU its consequences/ and she skilfoDj 
and oonrageonsl V carried out this polic v. Many legal difficulties were 
encountered, as a glance at the pages of Dalloz will show, in appljiog 
the new system to Frenchmen, natives, and foreigners in the 
regency ; these difficulties have been removed by treaties or legisla- 
tion ; and apparently things now work as smoc^y in Tunis as in 
Algiers. C^ur position in Egypt, that of a protectorate without its 
consequences — a make-believe provisional occupation — ^is juridicaUy 
unintelligible. At every step, when it does not avail us to count on 
the forbearance of the Egyptian Government, arises the question of 
the precise nature of our title, and we CeqI to answer the most obvious 
requisition respecting it. 

I do not presume to discuss the merits of two courses open to 
England : withdrawal from Egypt or neutralisation of it ; I merely 
record the opinion of those who have had much to do with the present 
administration, that both solutions are out of the question. To with- 
draw would be the signal for the revival of old abuses, the ccrvit, 
the domestic kourbash, corruption, and waste ; anarchy would return ; 
and foreign intenention must follow. And for whom are we to 
retire? Two centuries ago Leibnitz — who foresaw most things — 
predicted that Egypt must be seized by some European Power, and 
in an elaborate memoir which he submitted to Louis the Fourteenth 
he sought to prove that France was the predestined conqueror. That 
memoir may have influenced Napoleon in his visionary schemes of an 
Eastern empire. The memory of the battle of the Pyramids may be 
quite as enduring as that of Tel-el-Kebir or Omdurman ; and the con- 
struction of the Canal was a work comparable to any improvement 
carried out by our administrators. Such facts make one understand 
the sensitiveness, the wounded pri4e of the French people, their regret 
at the decision of their Government in 1881. But the last sixteen 
years cannot be undone ; our neighbour made the ' great refrtsal ' in 
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For ft fSricTTrg -neborr fdcL ms- £rK tlie im ng iaaii fln of the tax- 
€XL zbzvjIt be mdjitma an trie Indian &ontii». Had more 
soeL httSL caznec petape tiac prpjiaiioe might hare been lessened, 
wzSiL h n^TSiS be ovneid cxifS§ ia tbe minds of many men at home 
acaazkfi aZ expednianf cm ibe Indian frontier. A large section 
of lixe ;>Tiri:ic iccEn lo irr^g tbai the Fithans are men * rightly 
tcj u gglrn g TO be free' frccn iLe r epe al ed aggiessiona of a military 
oHrarc'lj ai Sm]bL viiich i; cnedj of medals and C£.'s. 

And iLg5 ii ba§ come ahoci ifaat the public which loves to read of 
fSrTfriTig dteds of ann«, vLich u proodlj mindfol of any slights to its 
hozjOfZT, vLicb adzzdres an em Slock market, which has a hatred of 
ac T Tzuieoessazj inte afei ep<?e with the fiberty of any people, cries out 
in hcrror a: the boming of an empfr Pathan Tillage, but hears with 
aeclamation tlai 16.C<<0 Dermbes hare been killed and wounded. 

And jei the campaign in Tiiah was attended with snch haidships 
and sTich irrcessani danger as tnwps hape niely had to bee. The 
battle of Ctoduiman lasted two and a half honrs ; the fighting in 
Tlrah never ceased for two and a half months. From the moment 
when the first Gnrkha set his foot in the Khanki Valley, on 
21 st of October, to the moment when the last man of the reaigoaid 
emerged fiiom the Bara Vallev, in the end of December, there was 
liardly a single hour of night or day during which a skirmish was 
not in progress. Bat the conditions under which the campaign was 
carried on are ignored : men remember only on one side a striking 
success, and on the other a retirement which they regard as igno- 
minious, and forget that the troops which fought their way into and 
out of Tirah are tested veterans, while those British raiments which 
have only been through the battle of Omdurman have yet to learn 
what are the sufferings and dangers of an arduous campaign. 

The triumph of Omdurman was a triumph of organisation — a 
triumph of mind over matter. There was little need to draw on the 
great reserve powers of courage and endurance which every army pos- 
sesses which is composed of British troops and of natives officered by 
British. Every jxwsibility had been foreseen, every preparation 
made, and thus the regiments composing the Nile Expeditionary 
Force had a short and easy task in performing their duty. 

At this present moment, it may perhaps not be amiss to point 
out certain considerations which tend to show that while the troops 
of the Tirah and of the Khartoum Field Forces did no more or less 
than their duty, the duty of one was comparatively light and that of 
the other extremely arduous. For the public, seeking the outward 
sign of a great victory, seems somewhat heedless of the fiict that 
success does not always come to those of Her Majesty's soldiers who 
in virtue of long endurance of hardships and dangers have perhaps 
most deserved success, and is perhaps inclined to award praise dis- 
proportionately. 
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they dip 

dora the hfll ade — ^vith a faraad nicr i^ vldA goboats eq[iiipped 

Um Inge Im^ii^ and it is at 
tbat the lilal qneslioBS of tna^ort aad eammiaariat — 



4m. the fofaitkai of widch ewjthmg dp|ip»il« — aBu r d compantiTely 
fern a iaiailf to an adianee in the Sodba, vidle ia the Lidiin bills 
thejare fiaoght vith jinmeiwe diflhTilties, 

Maj I remind the reader of what an aieuy daj in linh was 
like? Men are shot, bjan inTiablecneaiT.on theniaErcfai,orattheir 
dinners, or in bed. Perii^K find and blaaketB do not aniTe at night. 
Perhaps the men, hnngir and cold, aie tnmed oat at 3 a h, to meet 
a ^ siiazi * rush. Iher are afanoct im< iwiiiilj mider fire. In the 
moning thej doeofcr that the enemy faaie snooped down in over- 
whelming nmnbeis oo their companioni, who aie on baggage-gnaid, 
ani baye cat them uf and laid them oat a honor to look on. 

It 15 eaFT to imagine that the men soon begin to fieel a desperate 
izritatioa against enemies who fight like this— who nerer sbuid up 
t* be beaten. 

In the leeent Sadan Expedition the troops were carried op the 
rirer in barges; thej were landed to make a fewqoite ondistarbed 
BBarcbes: excellent rations nerer fiaikd; everything went off as 
peacefzili J and comlbftably as on manceovres. Then came a couple 
of hocis of ToDey firing at longish range, many of the mai being 
har>e* r ncder fire at alL the rest being under an irregolar and ill- 
liir^^te^i £:^ fixm a distance, and then the expeditiim (so £ir as the 
Fri:i>h trv>op$ were concerned) was OTer, and that battalion which 
siw aSxit the lea^ of the fighting returned to London and received 
an enthi:>ijL^o lec^ption. Truly nothing succeeds like success. 

S. In the recent Sudan Expedition the two divisions rnarchedfinoin 
the point of f nal concentration south of the Sixth Cataract fi»r some 
iynij tniJe? to the battle-field, marching about eight miles each day. 

They advanced on a broad formation such as it would be 
impossible to see in anv otho- country in the world. I believe 
that the furthest scout on the right flank must have been ten miles 
firom the river on the left flank. The f<»mation of the in&ntry was 
mainly colimin of double companies in line of brigades. The force 
^as not even in echelon of di>^ons or brigades. Even the baggage 
^^ in line behind. There was practically no rearguard — ^merely a 
OTiall company of the Camel Corps to mark down any stragglers. 
A comparison between this advance on a ftont of ten miles with 
the adxTince of the main column of the Tirah Expeditionary Force in 
single file to Karappa, and on firom Karappa to Maidan, is striking. 

In one case it was an advance along a perfectly flat and open 
iMd (the desert) hundreds of miles l»oad, in the other alciig ^ track 
about tax> feet wide, full of huge stones, down and up slopes which 
^^i^ie sometimes as steep as the sides of a Swiss mountain* The rate 
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a striking victory. Perhaps they hardly realised that in Tirah a 
campaign is an incessant series of skirmishes under circumstances 
most trying to the invaders. Perhaps they had reason to be 
interested in the Sudan and little reason to be interested in Tirah. 
Perhaps in one case they waited to applaud success, while in the 
other they were ready to exaggerate failure. 

L. Oppenheim, 

Correspondent with both EsDpeditionary Forcet. 
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OMDURMAN 



Amidst the pseans of victory and the songs of rejoicing with which 
the return of the Sirdar, after twenty-four years' service abroad, has- 
been greeted in England there is akeady a note of discord. One- 
correspondent speaks of the battle of Omdurman as an ' affray/ and 
declares that ' one must sacrifice all sense of proportion to call the 
affair of the 2nd of September a battle/ Another appears to be- 
stumping England with minute and not very well-informed criticism. 
A third contrasts the fierce fighting and the severe exposure of the 
men of Dargai, and the Tirah campaign generally, with the easy 
conditions under which the British troops were moved up to the 
front, and with the comparatively small losses from which they 
suffered during the late fighting. Now, it is certainly true that 
there are some battles, like Inkermann, which are essentially soldiers'' 
battles — battles in which the general could, perhaps, even had he 
understood his art, have done little else but trust to the fighting, 
qualities of his men ; that there are others in which the general has^ 
been able to do, and has done, so much that the actual part played 
or the sufferings endured by the men are comparatively small. But 
it is an absolute misconception of the £Eu;ts and of the whole truth to 
assume, as is done by these gentlemen, that the battle of Omdurman 
or the campaign which led up to it was one which involved no risks- 
of serious disaster, against which it was necessary to provide ; that 
there were no dangers, the escape from which depended entirely upon 
the forethought and skill of the commander, with just that addition 
of good fortune for which, under one name or another, such as^ 
Napoleon's * star ' or Jackson's * My trust is in God,' every great 
commander has had to give thanks. It is this part of the story of 
the campaign and battle which I have nowhere seen recorded, and I 
therefore gladly accept the suggestion of the editor, of this Keview 
that I should endeavour to make it clear. 

To take first the battle, because that appeals usually to the greater 
number of readers. I doubt if Henry the Fifth before Agincourt, 
during the famous night of vigil which Shakespeare has brought 
home to us, or Wellington just before Salamanca, when Marmont 
had outmarched and outflanked him, had more cause to be ' deeply 
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could make such an estimate), the machine, as constracted, may be sup- 
posed to balanca The central position of the Oaisse de la Dette, and its 
consequent capacity to disturb or restore the balance of political factors 
in the Egyptian situation, will be noted. In all respects but one, the 
principle of this illustration holds good. The exception is obvious in 
the outlying pendants of this machine. K you knock away the " Otto- 
man Special Mission " and the " Legislative Council," the balance of 
power would scarcely be disturbed; but if you remove the British 
"Army of Occupation" and the "British Officers in the Egyptian 
Army," the voice of the British Agent and Minister Plenipotentiary 
would be as " of one crying in the wilderness." 

In spite of the equivocal position of the protectoral Power, Lord 
Cromer would be quite able to control the situation in Egypt if he were 
to receive at all times the full support of Her Majesty's government 
But the British Foreign Office has not the courage of its convictions. 
In all vital matters, its support is given without hesitation, — ^we had 
almost said, without inquiry, — so greatly is Lord Cromer trusted as the 
deus ex machincu But, under the complex conditions of British foreign 
policy, it often happens that the situation in other parts of the world 
precludes any pressure being applied for the promotion of Egyptian in- 
terests, when these are opposed by France. Under such circumstances, 
Egypt has to wait; and under any circumstances she has to pay. 
Though Her Majesty's government may be convinced of the importance 
of certain reforms, these cannot always be pushed at an inopportune 
moment To an outsider it might appear that the complaisance of 
France was more important than the need of Egypt, — except, as I have 
said, in matters of vital consequenca In the end, of course, all neces- 
sary reforms are carried out, no matter what may be the opposition of 
France ; but the constant friction, intrigues, and the anomalous condi- 
tions that prevail are very prejudicial and burdensome to Egjrpt All 
the Powers squeeze bakhshish out of that distracted country ; and they 
will continue to do so, so long as there are Capitulations, international 
posts, duplication of offices, and general uncertainty regarding the 
future. If Great Britain were given a free hand, all, or most, of these 
abuses would be swept away, and a considerable saving result to the 
Egyptian exchequer. As things are, however, it requires the greatest 
tact on the part of Lord Cromer to avoid offending French susceptibili- 
ties by any action that may bear the construction or even the appear- 
ance of nepotism. To govern Egypt is an easy matter; but to satisfy 
France is a Sisyphean task. 
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as '^ a feeling of irritation and soreness in Paris," which makes it 
absolately impossible to establish friendly relations between the two 
countries. Now, why humiliate wantonly a chivalrous people who are 
notoriously desirous of peace, and above all of peace with England? 

The answer to this question — for there is one — will occur to all 
those who are qualified to speak with any degree of authority on 
questions of foreign policy. The peaceful character and the chivalrous 
temperament of the French people have nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. There is no doubt that the bulk of the French population 
is composed of peace-loving, hard-working, and thrifty citizens who are 
neither vengeful nor aggressive ; but neither is there any that the 
persons who shape the foreign policy of the Republic are not these 
amiable, inarticulate artisans and peasants, but a section of pro- 
fessional politicians, each of whom is anxious to immortalise his name 
by some grand patriotic coup^ and not at all anxious to analyse the 
means by which he does it. The Reign of Terror, the July Ee?olu- 
tion, the Franco-Prussian War, and the occupation of Fashoda were 
not the work of the great mass of the French people. But they took 
place all the same. It is not therefore '' our traditional friends and 
excellent customers^ the French nation," whose aims, objects^ and 
characteristics are to be tdken into account iA these international 
questions, but those of the vulgar politicians who attitudinise 
in the tribune, scatter notes of exclamation and interrogation broadcast 
in the Eensational journals of Paris, find it compatible with chivalry to 
mix up the respectible name of the daughter of a foreign Ambassador 
in their vile anti-Semitic squabbles, and hold that the Army and its 
ofiTicers must be idolised at the cost of truth and justice.* 

It is the vitriolic newspapers and the noisy demagogues — and the 
British people still unwisely refuses to acknowledge these as the 
authorised spokesmen of the French — ^who are really and truly the 
arbiters of peace and war. It is with them and with them only that 
our Foreign Office has to deal ; and all appeals to the ** chivalry of 
the French " are beside the mark. For the first time since 1870 
our Government seem to have admitted and acted upon this truth, 
which was borne into their minds by a number of instructive bat 
unedifying facts ; and for the first time they have scored a brilliant 
diplomatic triumph. 

Hitherto in all our differences with "the chivalrous people of 

* The Jour^ which is one of the loudest and most influential of latter-day French 
newspapers, published, on November 13, a paragraph on a duel which a member of its 
staff had fought with a lawyer named M. Morel, and the terms employed by that 
journal throw a carious side-light upon the chivalry of some of the writing and fighting 
classes in France : '* We have had the happiness to learn that the woond reoelved 
yesterday by lawyer Morel is more serious than was supposed at first. CoDBideiing 
that it is complicated with a bad disease, there are good grounds for hoping that this 
wound will have serions consequences/' 
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to the Soudan. Egypt would then hecome free, for England would ha?e 
no excuse for prolonging the ooeupatum. ... * 

" Animated hj these ideas, / suimiUed my plan to the French Government. 
I asked for protection for my affiurs, leave for the coming and Ij^nHing of a 
Soudanese mission at Djihouti en route for Constantinople, and the support 
of the French €k>vaiiment during the n^otiations in Turkey — ^thatis, 
while the mission was asking for the Sultan's suzerainty over a free Soudan 
and his intervention for peace hetween the So'jdan and a free Egypt. 
France was to accord to this mission aid and protection against England. 
^Strengthened by the aeeeptanee of the French Government^ I forwarded, in 
September 1896, my report to the Khalifa, in which I said: ^ A French 
column, Captain Marchand, will arrive by the French Congo at Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. They are our friends^ as France wishes to assist us and has accepted 
me as Ambassador. Let the Khalifa at once despatch a mission, by way of 
Abyssinia, to Djibouti, as the French Crovemment has promised me a good 
reception for it and its embarkation. I return to place myself at the head 
of the army against England. Decline every engagement unih the Anglo- 
Egyptian troops, so as to compromise England in the eyes of Europe bj 
showing that Egypt has never been threatened with invasion.' After this 
report Marchand was well received and could freely advance on to the Sile.** 

The writer then goes on to say that he was stopped by the English 
at Saakin. Afterwards he went back to Europe to continne the 
negotiations. Bat Turkey, handicapped by her war with Greece, 
could do nothing for the moment. Thereupon Soliman Inger for- 
warded to the Mahdi a statement to the effect that Prince Henri 
d'Orlt^ans would probably arrive in the neighbourhood of Metemmeh, 
and that he, Soliman, would try to cross Abyssinia or Erythrea and 
conduct the Prince to Omdurman. In conclusion, he once more 
exhorts the Mahdi to accept no engagement with the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces, but to retire, and await the favourable results of the nego- 
tiations. 

Such is this unvarnished story of underhand intrigue and deadly 
treachery, as told by an Oriental actor in it, and approved by a French 
one. It is amply confirmed by the organ of the French General 
Staff, the l^clnir, which says: 

*' France's action in these regions was brought about at the express 
desire of the Mahdi, and in conformity with the principle of the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, so eloquently expounded by 
M. Hanotaux in speeches delivered in 1894 and the year following." 

Nobody believed that shameful story when it first came out a year 
ago. Englishmen had no ethical pigeonhole in their minds for the 
classification of infamous double-dealing of this kind, so they dismissed 
the tale with contempt for its originator. It has since been confirmed, 
however, by the events that took place during the ensuing twelve 
months. It has been further borne out by admissions of the most 
influential newspapers and politicians in all France. And no more 
convincing proof can be asked than the following. 
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groaped from eleren to twelve million men aroond the Fresidi flag i^W 
certainlT do noc want the return of the Egyptian domination. For the 
present all mv policr is directed to this end. Perhaps we — I mean French 
diplomacT — shall score a formidable and complete trhnnph in tins matter. 
• . . <>ne hundred and fifty men against fcnrty thousand ! If this is not 
fanny to the extent of side-splitting ! And it is with these that I bare had 
totraverseAfricayMm/^'^i^^thewholeofBahr-el-Ghazal and the Nile! . . . 
Tme, I hare received letters from Paris to the efiect that if I hate the 
misj'f/rtune tofail^ I tAoR he made iiUk of, dragged in the mudy and pottnded 
to a pastes f 

And all the actors in this disrepntaUe drama are the authorised 
spokesmen or cfaampkms of chivalions France, whoee homour is so 
hyper-sensitiYe that eren the appearance of a stain on her 'scutcheon 
is more than enough to warrant an appeal to arms ! The deliberate 
falsehoods that were told by statesmen and diplomatistB about that 
Mission, which was now scientific, now military, and now non-existent^ 
the base hypocrisy which was resorted to even bj men whose profession 
and traditions are supposed to render truth and sincerity necessaries of 
their fives, and the irreparable loss of self-respect which must have 
preceded and rendered possible such unique treachery, teach the man 
who reads as he runs more about the France wiUi which the British 
Foreign Office has to deal than any number of books, pamphlets, and 
speeches. The further fact that these same cavaliers accuse our 
Government of brutal wrong-doing, of rank injustice, and of slighting 
their friendship, offered to us along with Eashoda, merely shows that 
the pyschological malady underlying and producing these symptoms, 
being unsuspected by the patient, is not likely to be cured in the near 
future, if at all. 

Journals of every political party in France admitted and defended 
this huge conspiracy, blaming only its fitilure. 

" The Fashoda incident," says the moderate 'Soleil^ *^ could and should 
have i-esulted, firstly, in gi^'ing an outlet on the Nile to our possessions of 
Upper Ubanghi ; secondly, in putting Abyssinia in contact with our sphere 
in the west, as it is already in the east through Obock and Djibouti ; thirdly, 
271 cutting the route of the English and putting an end to their dream of a 
Britannic Empire stretching from Alexandria to the Gape; and fourthly^ in 
reopening the discussion on the Egyptian question. It was ajiw scheme," X 

And is it contended that this fine scheme was to culminate in some 
grandiose work of civilisation surpassing that of *' les Anglais " ? Not 
in the least. The French cannot colonise, and they know it. Their 
population is, to put it moderately, stagnant. In fifty years' time the 
laws of nature will have reduced them to the rank of a second-rate 
Power, unless they meanwhile adopt and act upon the device, ** Libert^, 
egalit6, maternity." Meanwhile they have not a surplus population to 

* The italics are M. Marchaod's. 

t The italics are mine. QT. Oil Blot, October 27, 1898. t SoUa, Not. 7, 1898. 
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bat the Abyssinian as well, waving opposite it. It is possible that this event 
may be realised yet."* 

These are the words of an agent of the French OovemiDent, and 
those of almost all French newspapers might be qnoted to the effeck 
that the Government of the Repnblic ought to contribnte to realise 
them and indnce Menelik to do now what he should have done sevend 
months ago. Saccess is no longer a probability, bat revenge is at all 
times both welcome and desirable. 

M. do Lanessan, late Govemor-GreneraL of Indo-China, writing oo 
this huge international conspiracy, says that M. Hanotanx and the 
French Government when sending M. Marchand, 

^' had a very clearly determined end in view which was not hidden among 
their entourage — on the contrary, which was freely spoken of : it was to cut 
the route of the English towards the Great Lakes, where the White Nile takes 
its rise. Great Britain, having considered the gigantic scheme of connecting 
the Nile Valley with Cape Colony by means of an imbroken series of pos- 
sessions over which her flag should wave, we were to thwart this project by 
establishing ourselves right aciOFs her track. 

'^ Certainly the undertaking was not without a certain value. Had it 
lx:en successfully carried out, it would have greatly increased the prestige of 
the Ministers who planned it/'t 

This, then, is the secret of Russia's assiduity in cultivating the 
friendship of Menelik, in sending him priests, presents, and an envoy, 
ai3d also of the sudden apparition of the famous '* Equatorial Province 
of Abyssinia," of which *' Count " Leontieff was appointed Governor- 
General. And parts of this nefarious scheme it is still hoped to bring 
to a successful issue. What else is the meaning of France s demand 
for a '' commercial outlet " to the Nile, seeing that the Nile can always 
be used for French commerce, that they have no commerce to send 
there, that if they had, it would cost £500 a ton to transport thither, 
and that commerce under these conditions is a pointless joke. If the 
French could keep the Bahr-el-Ghazal, or a portion of it, they would 
use it to realise their hope that Menelik and his Abyssinian hordes 
should lay claim to a strip of land on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, and wage war with England for the sake of it. And these 
are contingencies whit^h must now be wiped out of the list of 
probabilities for ever. 

It may be asked why the scheme deliberately concocted by statesmen, 
and approved by several powerful governments, should have proved 
such a dismal failure. The reasons are many, clear, and satisfactory. 
Two years ago, when the plan was drawn up and approved, the 
political conditions of Europe and the world were very different from 
what they are to-day. Germany and England were not tiie best of 

• La LiberU, Oct. 30, 1898. 

t *' Germanophiles et Anglophobes." J. L. de Lacessan. Rappd, Nov. 8, 1898. 
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The evacuation of Fashoda evidently leaves the essence of ihe nutter 
nntoached. Tlie Bahr-el-Ghazal valley and all the territoiy needed 
for our new African empire shonld be ''expropriated " with as littie 
delay as may prove convenient. The moment is propitious. Frann 
is as weak as she ever was since the Treaty of Frankfort — morally ad 
materially. She has never deserved less consideration at onr hands 
than now. Eussia has her hands so full and her coffers so empty that 
she will not risk a war for anything less urgent than self-ddfenoe. 
Confronted with Japanese influence in Corea, with German colomsation 
in Asia Minor, with heavy bills to pay for railways in Siberia and 
Manchuria and for an increasing navy in Europe, she is so sorely in 
need of breathing space that she has had recourse to the mirage of 
universal peace in hopes of obtaining it. Germany is on neighbouiy 
terms with England. Italy is our prospective ally. Japan's interests 
run parallel to our own ; and, better than all else, the United States 
and England are linked together by bonds which no intrigues can 
sever. The abject fear into which certain European nations are 
thrown by the mere perspective of an alliance, express or tarit^ 
between the United States and Great Britain may be inferred from 
the undiplomatic and emphatic way in which the Bussian Minister in 
Washington, Count Cassini, denied the existence of the sL'ghtest 
velleity on the part of European States to interfere in the transfer d 
the Philippine Islands to the American Bepublic, at the very time 
when the chancellories of Europe were exerting themselves to the 
utmost to uphold Spain's authority there, and were cursing the 
** selfishness '* of England, whose attitude rendered their effortB 
ineflFective. 

If, in spite of these seemingly peremptory reasons which point to 
the promulgation of a British protectorate in Egypt as a necessity of 
the moment, the Government has decided to wait, it would be unwise 
and unpatriotic to inquire too closely into motives of which the nature 
must be a mere matter of conjecture, and the force ought for the time 
being to be accepted with implicit faith. After Mr. Chamberlain's 
moderate words in Manchester, and Lord Salisbury's energetic acts in 
London, no party in the State, which has a due regard for England^s 
imperial interests, can reasonably withhold its confidence from the 
Government. It is a matter of common knowledge that if the 
protectorate were declared to-morrow, it would be recognised by all 
the European Powers except Russia, France, and Turkey. Its mere 
promulgation, therefore, would leave things pretty much as they are, 
gQd what we desire is a change for the better. What can and diould 
We done, however, is to explode once for all the legend of future 
^^0Qgtion and the symbols that uphold it. And the way to effect 
1^ BOOOOessfully is not merely to protest against it in nnoflScial 
^^ bat also to abolish mixed tribunals, to sabfltitate the 
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the oocnpation of Fashoda was devoid of value to the BepnUic^ liid 
resolved to abandon it." 

Oar foreign policy, to be Encoefiefiily shonld be tberefbre coDBeqiiffil 
and energetic. It mnst inclade trade winds as well as sadden Uub 
and monsoons. If France objects and prefers figbting to jostioe^ m 
have no doabt whatever that her marines will do battle like lioos ud 
die like heroes, bnt neither have we any that Providence will pnm 
very mercifol to British blaejackets and very economical of ^iftish 
warships. 



^^ince the above was written Prince Henri d*Orldans has published anopa 
letter to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, certain paassges of ^dueb 
fully bear out my statement that a vast international conspiracy was beiag 
hatched for nearly four years against the Bdtish Empire in Africa. Aoocr- 
ding to this epLstle, Colonel Monteil, who was placed at the head of u 
ex^^edition from the Congo to the White Nile, requested the French Govern- 
ment in 18lU to entrust Prince Henri with a parallel mission, whidb wis to 
pass through Ab>'ssiiiia. *^The occupation of Fashoda by French troop 
coming from the East and West Coasts of Africa would have been our god.' 
Tue Government of the Republic listened with approval to the development 
of the j'chemo ; for Piince Henri assigns as one of the causes <x the 
" momentary abandonment " of the project the death of Ptesident Oftnot 
In 1S9G the Prince renewed his request. Was he told that Great ^tus 
was at peace with France, and that the Government of a nation that respeeto 
itfi^lf could not aid or abet underhand plotting the result of which must be 
bloodshed ? No. Prince Henri says '* / tfww eneouragedr True, he adds that 
it was only in words. But that is exactly ^larchand's case. " Sncoeed, and 
wo will recognise you. Fail, and we shall disavow yon." 

Prince Henri, with the express encouragement of his Government, thea 
drew Menelik of Abys&inia into the conspiracy. And Mentdik, who had faai 
other and more seriou:« pi'oofs of France's desires, entered into the spirit dt 
the plot. This is the Prince's testimony : " If we did not get to the White 
Nile long ago with launches, and if we are not in communication with 
Djibouti by means of a serrice of couriers and of foragers going and cohudj 
in thi^ee months, the fault is not the Emperor 2fenelik*s.*' 

It was also Menelik whom Prince Henri consulted when he conoeived the 
idea of se^iarating from *' Count *' Leontieff, once more requesting the TveiyA 
Government to enable him ** to connect Marchand's mission with Abyssinia.'' 
Then the French Government crossed the Rubicon. " ThU time I wu 
listened to and assisted. I tender t/ou my thanks, therefore, M. le Mimstre."' 
But alas ! the capture of Omdurman and Marchand's '' meeting with the- 
Sirdar Kitchener *' had changed the spirit of the dream, and rendered the 
Prince's ellbrts superfluous. " As for me, M. le Ministre, yon will approve 
my resolve to give up a joiu-ney which I had undertaken with a patrioUc- 
aim and which is henceforth useless " {Soleil^ November 20, 1898). Where- 
upon Prince Henri returns to hospitable British soil. What a pity we had 
not yet disarmed and acknowledged the rights of a Continental Areopagus 
to dictate to us our foreign policy, as Count Muravieff would' wish in tha 
interests of peace ! 
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' THE BURDEN OF EGYPT' 



THE DIFFICULTIES OF WITHDRAWAL 

Prominent on the front page of a certain French newspaper published 
in Cairo, the name of which I cannot for the moment recall, and, if 
I could, should prefer not to advertise, appears the standing headline, 
' Les Engagements d'Angleterre/ Under this title follow certain 
quotations of the words of English statesmen and diplomatists, pro- 
claiming the provisional and temporary character of the English 
occui>ation of Egypt, and recording in various forms of language 
our express or ipiplied promises to evacuate the country so soon as 
our reconstructive work therein is finished. These quotations, 
figuring as they regularly do in each successive issue, have come at 
last to ser\'e as a sort of motto for the paper — ^like, for instance, 
* Cultores veritatis, fraudis inimici,' or * The dissidence of Dissent, and 
the Protestantism of the Protestant religion ; ' and subscribers to the 
journal, both French and English, get the benefit of the reminder 
throuTi in with every number. To the best of my recollection it 
does not include the famous Hartingtonian estimate, framed some 
dozen years ago, and fixing half as many months as the conjectural 
limit of our stay in Egypt. But the catena of our * engagements ' is 
pretty complete without this, and I for one am quite willing to 
believe, or at any rate to assume, that its periodical publication is 
due to no mistrust of perfidious Albion, but is solely intended as 
a friendly jog to the possibly failing memory of a respected neighbour. 
Indeed, it would be as well for all of us to accept it in this spirit, 
and our only regret must be that we cannot, through the analogous 
medium of an English newspaper published in Tunis, periodically 
refresh French recollections of the avowed terms on which M. Feny 
announced to Europe that France was about to assume the provi- 
sional government of that African State. For it is by such mutual 
good offices that the friendships of nations are cemented. 

The tenor of the opinions habitually expressed under this sug- 
gestive headline and its accompanying quotations may be easily 
imagined : to what extent they have been aflFected by recent events 
in Egypt I have had no opportunity of obsening. It may, however. 
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that they are at present very slenderly represented indeed. The 
political objections still make themselves heard by one or two voices 
of some authority ; but if we except Sir Charles Dilke and the numeri- 
cally speaking quite insignificant party who share his peculiar views 
on what may be called Imperial strategy, it is, as indeed it always 
has been, the universally held belief of the nation that the control of 
Egypt is a matter of the first moment to the Power which is the 
possessor of India and owns three fourths of the tonnage pacing 
through the Suez Canal. 

Those again who, while attaching its due value to the advantage, 
had previously doubted the wisdom of the means adopted for securing 
it, have in large numbers become converts on this latter point also. 
They have not been able to reside that spectacle of a rescued and 
regenerated Egypt which Mr. Chamberlain described so eloquently 
in the recent debate on Mr. Morley's motion of censure. They have 
perceived and acknowledged that the work which has been done 
in that coimtry by ' a handful of British civil administrators and a 
handful of British officers ' is nothing less than, to quote Mr. Cham- 
berlain's language, * a peaceful revolution.' Hon^y and thrift have 
displaced corruption and improvidence in the regulation of the 
finances and in the central department of the public service generally ; 
justice and humanity have superseded spoliation and oppression in 
the local government of the people. The productiveness of the 
country has been largely developed; its revenues have increased 
with the increasing prosperity of the cultivator ; its credit has been 
thoroughly re-established. In a word, English methods of rule, applied 
in the best spirit of Anglo-Indian traditions, have converted the Nile 
Valley into a miniature India, and that is an achievement which no 
Englishman can contemplate without pride. If his imagination does 
not enable him to realise it &om a distance, he can seldom resist its 
eflTect on that nearer view which has been obtained of it by such 
an increasing numbei: of our countrymen during the last ten years. 
Even the prejudices of the most bigoted of anti-extensionist Badicals 
are not proof against the enlightening efiFect of a visit to Egypt. The 
work which has been done there appeals too strongly to his dominant 
instincts, and is in too thorough conformity with the popular princi- 
ples which he professes. 

The eflfect of this substantial unanimity among us in approval of 
the results of intervention in Egypt is undoubtedly to make it 
extremely difficult for any English Government to give the word for 
withdrawal bom the coimtry. Nor is this difficulty wholly due 
to what our European unfiiends would of course offer with much 
alacrity as its explanation : it is not wholly or even mainly English 
earth-hunger, English lust of territory, English grab and greed, 
or whatever other uncomplimentary name might be invented for it. 
I Largely it is due to the complacent belief of the Englishman 
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Xo doubt there are many particulars in which exception could 
be taken to this account of matters and more points than one at 
which it could be shown that if the status qwo ante Arabi has been 
fully restored, the securities 'for its maintenance are very 6ur from 
complete. But, as a matter of &ct, it would not be necessary for the 
British politician, *in trouble about his (international) soul,' to 
accumulate matter of defence on all these points of detail. For a 
sole and satisfactory reason why we are still in Egypt, for a single bat 
sufficient ans^ier to those who ask us why we do not withdraw from 
the country, and even to those who ask us why we do not fix a date 
for our withdrawal, it would be enough to utter the two words — ' The 
Soudan.' \^Tien we utter those words we not only state our practical 
reason for retaining our military hold upon Egypt, but we propound 
our moral justification also ; for it is bom. the chapter of history which 
has those words for a title that we derive our right to plead that the 
circumstances under which we entered Egypt and laid down the oft«i- 
quoted condition limiting the period of our occupation have been 
radically transformed. 

The average Englishman learns much of the geography of remote 
countries from our * little wars,' and all he knows of their politics 
from debates about them in the House of Conmions. His course of 
instruction on the subject of the Soudan has already begun ; but it is 
worth while to inquire what sort of conception he had formed of that 
vast and undefined region of Africa before the commencement of this 
educational course. The ideas entertained about it by the &ithfril 
Gladstonian of a dozen years ago were, as we all know, simple enough. 
To him the Soudan was a large tract of country belonging nominally 
to the Khedives of Egypt, who had, however, forfeited by misgovern- 
ment their moral right to retain it. It was inhabited by a people 
* rightly struggling to be fi-ee ' and led in that struggle by a Fidse 
Prophet lajing claim to the status and commission of a new Mohammed. 
The second of these two facts was of course matter of common know- 
ledge ; and the first the frtithful Gladstonian accepted on the authority 
of his own Prophet, who had, on a memorable occasion, so laid down. 
He was further in a position to remind his friends, on the same 
authority, that the Soudan was historically a very difficult country to 
conquer, that Cambyses, who had without much difficulty made him- 
self master of the rest of Egypt, lost an army there, and returned to 
Memphis so intensely irritated by the disaster that he stabbed the 
sacred bull Apis in the thigh. In these circumstanoeSy of course, 
even the &ithfal Gladstonian was bound to admit that Mr. Gladstone 
on his own principles, ought to have left the Soudan severely alone. 
He was, however, pushed by an unscrupulous Opposition into rash 
adventures for its reconquest, and it was not till he had killed a certain 
number of the strugglers for fi*eedom, expended a considerable quantity 
of English blood and treasure, and most unfortunately lost the life of 
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had 80 effdctiYely struggled to be free^ are now living untzammened in the 
enjoyment of the sweets of victory ; but this is an absolutely erroneous idea 
is true of the Baggara and other western tribes who may practically be classi 
foreigners, and these have become masteis of the situation ; their garrisoiu 
scattered in varying streng^ths throughout the country, but they are to all in 
and purposes as much in occupation of a foreign country as their predecessor 
Egyptians ever were in occupation of the Soudan. But in this latter cast 
Egyptian occupation was little better than a farce, and only lasted as long a 
inhabitants were ignorant of their strength ; the instant, however, they exert 
and were combincnl in a common cause, the feeble Egyptian authority colli 
like a house of cards. ... It may, however, be asked why, if this be the case, 
should not again combine to overturn their new oppressors as they did the Egypt 
But the answer is ready to hand. The Baggara is a rule of terrible reality ; 
Egyptian was exactly the reverse. The tribes which were a tower of strength di 
the Eg^'ptian rule are many of them absolutely obliterated, while others ai 
merged in the tide of Baggara conquest that they exist little otherwise thi 
name ; there is no common cohesion among them ; there are no men worthy 1 
called leaders ; they have been deprived of their arms, and in many cases of 
lands and property ; resistanoe is hopeless. 

In conclusion Major Wingate quotes the following testing 
from Father Ohrwalder, whose story of his years of captivity ui 
the Khalifa he has himself edited : — 

Mahdism was founded on plunder and violence, and by plunder and violei 
is carried on. In some districts half the people are dead, in others the loss o 
has been even greater. Whole tribes have been blotted out ; in their places : 
wild beasts, spreading and increasing in fierceness and in numbers until the; 
fair to finish the destruction of the human race, for they enter huts, and w< 
and children are no longer safe. 

It is this land of ' darkness and cruel habitations,' tliis abod 
plundering tyrants and their helpless slaves, which Mr. Labouc 
describes as under a rule * more civilised than our own,' and 
advance into which is denounced by him and his supporters as a i 
enterprise of greed and grab. To any more impartial minds it i 
be clear that the rigorously limited and indeed strictly tenU 
movement which is all that the Government have for the presen 
contemplation is merely an enforced effort to relieve Egypt fro 
pressure wliich has long been increasing in severity, and which 
new activity of the Dervishes, stimulated by the Italian defeat, m 
soon have rendered intolerable. Nor need any false shame pre 
one from laying stress on the qualifying words ' for the present ' in 
foregoing passage. In view of the considerations set forth ai 
there is no reason why her Majesty's Government should di« 
the desire to replace Egypt, if and when she becomes strong enc 
to accept the responsibility, in administrative possession of the Sou 
That * ideal policy ' which Mr. Chamberlain in the recent debal 
courageously stamped with his obvious if unspoken ajiproval 
only is, but ought to be, the * aspiration of every Egyptian statesm 
and if circumstances should present an opjiortunity of realisinj 
Kngland would have no right to interpose her veto. 
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that in these days, when Afirica has become their principal arena of 
competition, the States of Europe will, one and all, look tamely on 
for ever at the scene of anarchy and confusion prevailing over the 
whole of that vast central African region which stretches from 2*T N. 
to the Equator, or, in other words, from the Second Cataract to the 
head waters of the Nile. It seems to be forgotten, in some quarters, 
that the whole work of partitioning Africa among the European States 
has had its commencement since we went into Egypt, and that that 
fiEict alone has profoundly altered the conditions under which we 
entered — nay, the very conditions under which Egypt exists. Her 
very lifeblood is drawn from sources which, now for the first time in the 
long ages of her history, are being brought within the reach of power- 
ful European States, and might pass imder the control of some great 
Power which could lay an arresting finger on its pulse at will. It would 
not take much effort on the part of modem engineering science in 
the hands of an enemy to spread famine and death along the whole 
Nile Valley. WTien the inimdation is at its height, the waters of the 
great river are brackish up to the barrage on the outskirts of Cairo — 
so slight is the gradient, so narrow the margin between frnitfulness 
and dearth. Egypt cannot afford to dispense with the protection of a 
great Power on the North, when another such Power might any day 
approach her from the southward and obtain command of the very seat 
of her Kfe. Nor could England, as the protecting Power on the North, 
be now called upon to evacuate the country, except in pursuance 
and under the terms of some new international African Convention 
which should provide among its articles against the possibility of 
any Euroi)ean Power making itself master of Egypt by advancing 
upon her from equatorial regions, and establishing itself on the head 
waters of the Nile. 

H. D. Traill, 
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been shown that even under the skin of the despised ' Separatist ' the 
heart of a Briton was beating — ^that no foreign potentate, however 
powerful, could offend the national pride without ranging all parties 
and sections of parties in this country against him. Furthermore, if 
we had been deeply and permanently humiliated by our failure id 
Constantinople, and if we seemed to be left without a true friend any- 
where, it had been sho\(ii that Great Britain was at least strong 
enough to command the respect if she could not win the affections of 
the most jealous and exacting of her rivals. Finally it seemed, from 
the &ilure of the Sultan to induce the French Government to reopen 
the question of Egyi)t in a spirit of direct hostility to this country, as 
though we were coming, at all events, a little nearer to the time when 
there would be a renewed cordiality between the Governments of 
Paris and of London. 

But those of us who were once more beginning to be hopeful 
had reckoned without taking into account the spirit of mischief 
which seems to animate the present Cabinet. We never dreamt 
that, unlike the overwhelming mass of their fellow-countrymen, the 
Ministers of the Crown had not yet had enough of alarums and 
excursions in the field of foreign policy. Ordinary mortals who 
realised the fact that under the inspiring leadership of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Curzon we had within the brief space of three months been 
confronted by the x)ossibility of wars with Turkey, Bussia, Germany, 
and the United States, could not realise the fact that there was a 
single Englishman left with his kist for excitement and adventure 
still unsatisfied. Probably there were not many in whose breasts the 
fire of an unquenchable Jingoism was thus burning. Unfortunately 
we now know that in the Cabinet there was a sufficient number of 
these men to commit her Majesty's Govenmient to a new adventure 
graver in its risks, more far-reaching in its consequences, and less 
defensible on its merits than any of those from which we had 
barely emerged. 

It was on the 13th of March that the bolt fell, not from *a sky 
all blue,' but from one from which the clouds were beginning, as we 
fondly believed, to disapx>ear. The Times of that morning, to the 
amazement of everybody, contained the announcement that a new 
exi)edition, an expedition that was to consist exclusively of Egyptian 
troops, was to be sent up the Nile from Wady Hal£a to Dongola. The 
purpose of the expedition was not clearly stated, but we were given to 
understand that it was primarily designed to afford some relieif to the 
sorely pressed Italian troops at Kassala and in Abyssinia. A few 
hours later some additional light was vouchsafed as to the origin of 
the new movement. The Dervishes, we were told, had for some 
time been threatening the Egyptian frontier, and in the opinion of 
the military authorities it had become necessary, in order to meet 
this danger, to reoccupy Dongola. The Cabinet had met repeatedly 
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peace party among Ministers, strengthened by the manifest dislike of 
their supporters to the new adventure, had succeeded in reducing its 
scale and its field of operations, at all events for the moment. 

It was pointed out, however, that to enter the Soudan at all was 
to begin an operation the limits of which no human being could con- 
trol ; and before the week was out it was made clear that, however 
much some Ministers might desire to safeguard and restrict the ex- 
j)edition, the force of circumstances was bound to be too strong for 
them. Mr. Chamberlain's speech in reply to Mr. Morley, on the 20th 
of March, gave us at last the true explanation of the policy of Minis- 
ters. The new expedition, according to that speech, had been under- 
taken for three distinct reasons : First, the ideal conception of the 
true interests of Egypt was that the Soudan must again become 
Egyptian territory ; secondly, owing to the defeat of the Italians, the 
time had come when some first steps towards the realisation of this 
ideal ought to be undertaken in order to avert the dangers whicli 
might follow from the excitement of the elated Dervishes ; thirdly, 
the moment was propitious, inasmuch as there was in the Egyptian 
treasury a sur|)lus of two and a half millions which the Powers would 
not allow to be employed for any purpose but that of war. I do not 
think I misrepresent Mr. Chamberlain in sunmiarising his argument 
in these words. We were not going to reconquer the Soudan at 
once ; but we had to bear in mind the fiEurt that its reconquest was 
the ideal to be aimed at. In the meantime we were going to take a 
step forward to Akasheh, and having gone to Akasheh we were to 
remain there permanently. Having secured that post our future 
movements were to be determined by the course of events. If we 
found that it would be a comparatively easy matter to go on to Don- 
gola, then to Dongola we would go. Arrived there, we would allow 
our subsequent action, whether in the shape of a permanent occupation 
of Dongola or an advance uj[X)n Khartoum, to be determined by the 
same considerations as those which governed our action at Akasheh. 
That is to say, if it proved to be safe and easy to go forward we should 
do so. If not, we should stay where we were. 

It is difficidt to conceive any policy more absolutely opjx^sed 
than this to the principles by which warlike operations are ordinarily 
governed. The first of those principles is that the cost of a war — 
its cost, not merely in treasure but in men, in policy and prestige — 
shall be reckoned up before it is begun. Here we are actually begin- 
ning the war in order to find out the cost, and our subsequent opera- 
tions are to be governed by what we discover. It is as though a 
man were to plunge into a quicksand in order to see whether it would 
be any easy matter to cross it or not. Wlien such a man harbours 
the delusion that if he finds the quicksand impassable he may return 
to solid ground when he pleases, the world knows what to think of 
his intelligence. 
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what they regard as the duplicity of English statesmen in diverting 
attention from the main subject by means of this clever excursion into 
the Soudan. But the Egyptian question is always with us, and 
sooner or later it will have to be &ced in earnest. For fourteen years 
we have been in occupation of the country under clear and distinct 
pledges, given by the statesmen of both parties, that this occupation 
is to be regarded as a temporary one. Mr. Chamberlain, in replying 
to Mr. Morley the other day, indulged in some cheap sneers at those 
whom he denounced as the advocates of a policy of scuttle. The 
talk about * scuttling ' might be justifiable enough fourteen years ago 
when the present Duke of Devonshire intimated that six montb? 
would see the end of our occupation of Egypt ; it has no justification 
now, when even the * scuttlers ' have acquiesced in an occupation that 
has lasted for twice seven years. Has the time not come when we may 
ask ourselves, without being exposed to the imputation of being * Little 
Englanders,' whether we are going to make any serious attempt to 
relieve ourselves from the burden of Egypt? It is a burden 
which is always with us. So long as we bear it we have 
to modify our policy at home and abroad in order that our back 
may be equal to the load, and we have to be prepared for possible 
dangers that are never for a moment absent fix)m the minds of 
our statesmen. There is no need to dwell upon the nature of those 
dangers. Everybody knows what they are, and where they have to 
be faced. Are we to continue for an indefinite number of years to 
come in the same fettered and impotent condition — bound by pledges 
which we have neither the hardihood to violate nor the courage to 
fulfil ? No patriotic Englishman can desire this. If we cannot quit 
Egypt now — and upon that point all are agreed — it is hardly too soon 
to prepare for one of two things — our formal annexation of the country 
or o\ir ultimate retirement from it. The policy of annexation finds 
very little direct but a great deal of indirect support among politi- 
cians. It is natural that it should be so. We have done great things 
for Egypt since we took it under our care, and we feel a just pride in 
the fruits of our rule. For the Egyptians themselves the best thing 
that could possibly happen would be our permanent establishment 
there as the masters of the country. But what about ourselves ? 
Supposing we had given no pledges, had committed our honour in no 
degree whatever, where is the Englishman who really thinks that the 
maintenance of our hold upon the Nile would be worth the cost of a 
^HMit European war ? But then we have given pledges — ^pledges as 
oloar and distinct as ever fell from the lips of statesmen. We have 
lt«i Halted them frx)m year to year. Both political parties are bound 
|)Y tlu»m. To repudiate them would be to sacrifice our honour as a 

(^mhlt^. Let us suppose that we are willing to run the risks of a great 
|V^^^^h|)iv» war for the sake of the Nile delta. Are we willing in 
.A.U^^k^ (o make sacrifice of our honour ? 
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A BILL TO PROMOTE THE 
CONVICTION OF INNOCENT PRISONERS 



A Bill to make accuscHl persons, and their wives or husbands, oom* 
petent witnesses in all criminal prosecutions, has been passed by the 
House of Lords this year, as it has, under successive Gh>vemment8y 
for several years past ; and it seems more probable than it hitherto 
has that the Government may succeed in passing it throng^h the 
House of Commons also, and making it part of the law of the hind. 
Tliere was not in the House of Lords this year, and I think there has 
never been in either House, any real and well-informed discussion of 
the principle. It is taken for granted tliat the principle is right, 
because it is supported by men of the highest legal authority. The 
reason is, p7*ivid facte, a good one, but I think I shall be able to show 
that in this ^tarticular instance it is much less good than it looks. 
The general importance of the subject can hardly be exaggerated. 
All tlie institutions of civilised life are to some extent based upon the 
criminal law and the mode in which it is administered. The crimi- 
nal law is the manifestation of that command, in the last resort, of 
physical force, which is essential to the permanence of any form of 
society whatever. The rule that prisoners are not — with very con- 
siderable exceptions — competent witnesses, is an exceedingly impor- 
tant, almost an essential, feature of our criminal law. It ought not, 
therefore, to be totally abandoned, except upon the fullest considera- 
tion, and with the clearest iM)8sible apprehension of the results which 
are likely to ensue. The object of this paper is to secure some of 
that consideration, and to contribute to the general knowledge of the 
practical consequences which may be expected to follow the intended 
alteration of the law. 

I am convinced that the principal and most important result of 
the proposed change will be to increase largely the proportion of 
persons convicted by juries of crimes of which they are, in fiaust, 
innocent. 

I hope it is not necessary to argue at length that, if that opinion 
is correct, the change ought not to be made. If one imagines one- 
self convicted of, and punished for, a crime of which one is entirely 
innocent, it becomes almost impossible to conceive of an injury which 
one would not sooner inadvertently do to others. If the English 
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overthrown on the deetmction of hia temple, and lay flat on the 
ground without any damage but one small chip. The amount of 
inscription on it is almost without precedent. One side alone con- 
tains nearly twice as much as the enormous stele of sandstone still 
lying in the temple of Amenhotep, and both sides together contain 
about 6000 signs. The condition of it is perfect ; not a single sign 
is defaced or injured; the scenes are complete, the faces of the 
figures as fresh as when cut, and the painting on the scene of 
Merenptah is as bright as if laid on yesterday. 

We will now proceed to the translation of this inscription of 
Merenptah, which is thus rendered by Mr. Griffith. The earlier part 
deals with the repelling of the Libyan invasion : 

Protocol. 

Year 5, month of Epiphi, 3rd day under the majesty of the Horus, the 
bull exalted in truth, the king Beloved of Amen, Ba-en-ra (Ram of Ba), 
son of the Sun Mery-en-Ftah (Beloved of Ptah), Hotep-her-maat, there wu 
magnified valour, was exalted the scimetar of Horus the mighty bull who 
smites the nine bows (foreigners); and his name was placed for eternity, and 
bis victories are spoken of in aU lands, every land sees them; and the 
benefit is granted to be realised from the victories of him, even the king 
Merenptah,* the bull lord of valour, who slaughters his enemies, fair of 
face, the ram of valour when he charges. 

The Deliverance. 

The sun has come clearing the storm that was over Kemt (Egypt), 
causing Ta-mera (Eg3rpt) to see the beams of Aten (the radiant sim), a 
mountain of copper (a great weight) has fallen from the neck of the people; 
he gives breath to the living who were stified, he washes the heart of Ba-ka- 
ptah (Memphis) from their enemies, causing Ptah Tanen to rejoice over hiB 
foes, opening the gates of the walls that were fast-closed, causing his 
temples to receive their daily supplies. 

Defeat of the Libyans. 

King Merenptah, the One who establishes the hearts of hundreds ol 
thousands and of millions, the breath enters the nostrils of those who see 
him who has pierced the land of Zahi (Phoenicia) in his duration of life, — he 
who placed eternal fear in the hearts of the Mashawasha (Maxyes of 
N. Africa), — he who caused the Lebu (Libyan) people to retreat when it 
invaded Egypt, and there was great terror in the hearts of the land of 
Egypt. Their outposts that they (Lebu) had pushed forward they left 
them in their rear (by flight), their feet did not stay but fled. They 
abandoned their archers and their bows, the heart of their swift ones was 
weary with marching, they tore down their tents and cast them to the 

* The fall double name, as first stated here, is given in the places where we onlj 
repeat the portion *' Merenptah," bj which the king is nsnally known. 
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itB people.^ Mauriu]^ (the libyaii king), the Aatfitmhle, Imbb^ ovBrtiirown 
rebel, came to violate the walls of the king ; he (Ba) wlio was its lord arose, 
and his son in his stead the king Merenptah. And Ptah said, *^ Libya is 
collected, its wickedness shall return upon its head, gtwe him (the Libyan) 
into the hand of Merenptah, cause him to vomit what he hath swallowed 
like the devouring crocodile/' Behold the swifi one shall overtake the 
swift, thou shalt catch him and know his might, it is Amen that shall con- 
quer him with his hand, for he hath ordained for his Aa in £rment — the 
king Merenptah — that great gladness shall come to Egypt. 

Rejoicing of Egypt. 

Joy shall come forth in the cities of Tamera, they shall tell ci the victories 
made by Merenptah upon the Tahennu. How doth it (Egypt) love the 
valorous prince! How is the king magnified amongst the gods! How 
doth it adore its master ! And the peopled babbled, '* Come and walk afar 
on the road, for there is no fear in the hearts of men.'' The garrisoned 
forts are abandoned ; the walls are thrown open ; the messengers leap over 
the battlements of the wall, and cool themselves from the sun until the 
guards awake ; the police lie in slumbers on their beats ; the Bedawin of 
the marshes desire to pasture the herds, abandoning the cattle raids; no 
marauders cross the flood of the river ; there is no shout of the sentinel in 
the night, '' Stop ! behold thou one comes, one comes in the name of others 
(with the MTTong watchword) ; be good enough to go." There are no cries 
of men, " One has been robbed." For the cities are established again anew ; 
he who ploughs for his harvest, he will eat it. 

Triubiph of Merenptah. 

For the sun of Egypt has wrought this change ; he was bom as the &ted 
means of revenging it, the king Merenptah. Chiefs bend down, saying, 
^' Peace to thee " ; not one of the nine bows raises his head. Vanquished 
are the Tahennu (N. Africans) ; the Khita (Hittites) are quieted ; ravaged 
is Pa-kanana (Kanun) with all violence ; taken is AsTradni (Askelon ?) ; 
seized in Kazmel ; Yenu (Yanoh) of the Syrians is made as though it had 
not existed ; the people of ysibaal is spoiled, it hath no seed ; Syria 
has become as widows of the land of Egypt ; all lands together are in peace. 
Every one that was a marauder hath been subdued by the king Merenptah, 
who gives life like the sun every day. 

The original has, of course, no separation into sentences or para- 
graphs ; and the titles of the sections are added here to render the 
etrncture clearer. 

The acconnt of the Libyan campaign that we have here agrees closely 
with the long story given in an inscription at Kamak. It is there 
said that the Libyan king Marmain, son of Deid, came with yarions 
tribes, that have been identified with people of the Mediterraneait— : 
in short, a confederacy of the central Mediterranean races — and 
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Abraham." The Egyptian was very fond of aHiteraldon and of verbal 
resemblances, and the pan here in view was that as Yeereel is '' the 
sowing of Grod/' the resemblance to Ysiraal snggested that the people 
who were sown . by their god had no seed left to sow. Probably 
Jesreel had its name owing to the richness of its harvests in the 
plain of Esdraelon suggesting a divine sowing. That the name here is 
that of the people Israel, and not of the city Jezreel, is shown by the 
writing of it with a and not z, and by its being expressly a " people," 
unlike the other names here, which are those of '^ places." Lastly, 
Syria has become as widows of the land of Egypt, a phrase which k 
rather difficult, unless there be a confusion between ''of" and ''in,'' 
which would then allow it to refer to the Syrian women being taken 
captive to Egypt. 

When we come to consider the historical setting of ** Israel being 
spoiled without seed,'' there are at least five different views poadbla 
Which of these is more likely cannot be decided as yet ; arguments 
will appear from deliberating on it which may help to dear the 
matter, though probably more monumental evidence will be needed 
before we can reach certainty. 

(a) The first and moat obvious view may be that it refers to the 
oppression of the Israelites in Egypt. As Merenptah is usually 
thought to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, whose father commanded 
the destruction of the male children, Israel being spoiled so that it 
has no seed might be taken as a reference to this edict. But against 
this is the placing of the reference between the mention of Yenn 
(or Yanuh^ near Tyre), and the conclusion that Syria is widowed. 
This strongly shows that the Israel here referred to were already in 
Syria ; and it would be hardly possible that after reciting the Syrian 
towns, he should turn to a Syrian people in captivity in Egypt, and 
then conclude with naming Syria as a whole. Yet the chance of this 
must be balanced against the possibilities of the other views. 

(6) The next view may be that this refers to the twelve tribes in 
Palestine after the Exodus. Were there any trace of an Egyptian 
invasion in the Book of Judges we might readily grant this. Bat 
amid all the turmoil with local rulers around, there is no trace in the 
records of the south, west, or north of any Egyptian influence ; had 
the twelve tribes been then in Palestine, they would have suffisred this 
destruction by Merenptah, and the several subsequent campaigns of 
Bameses III., which extended over much of the country. The 
complete silence about any such attacks strongly shows that the 
invasion of Canaan was subsequent to the last Bamesside campaign. 

But so far we are assuming, what is always tacitly supposed^ that 
there were no descendants of Israel in Palestine between their 
migration to Egypt and the invasion of Canaan, which is so fully 
recorded. Yet a people who were so incessantly at fend with one 
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taken place in the eighteenth dynasty, as some suppose, there should 
be some mention in the Old Testament of the invasion of Barneses II., 
which extended over Moab, Judea, and Galilee ; of the invasion of 
Mercnptah which crashed '' the people of Israel '^ ; of the invasion of 
Rameses III., which went through Jadea as well as the north. The 
silence abont these striking wars makes it extremely difficult to snp- 
pose that the invasion of Canaan occurred until after the last raid of 
Bameses III. But the brief period thus left for the age of the Judges 
is generally supposed to be a difficulty in placing the Exodus so late. 
It is impossible here to enter on the details ; suffice to say that 
by astronomical festivals the reign of Merenptah is fixed at about 
1200 B.C. as its middle point : that the history of the Egyptian kings 
between him and Sbishak well agrees with this date within a few years ; 
that the genealogies of the Levites agree also within a few years of 
the same interval ; and that the history of Judges, when carefnlly 
separated into its triple strands of north, west, and east, shows a 
complete history of each division of the country, covering just about 
the same period as indicated by each of the other methods. We are 
thus led to see that there is nothing inconsistent with history in 
placing the Exodus under Merenptah, as is usually supposed ; and 
that so there remains no difficulty in accepting the obvious conclusion 
that the last Egyptian raid was over before the twelve Tribes entered 
Palestine in a body. 

Such a position of affairs leads us to reject the hypothesis h^ which 
I have stated ; and the order of the inscription makes a also very 
unlikely. It is, then, to one of the hypotheses of a split Israel that 
we must rather lean ; and of these the continuity of tradition in 
Palestine favours c or d. 

There is also another consideration. The name of the city Jezreel is 
evidently important, the whole fertile plain of Esdraelon being named 
from it. Yet we cannot, for two reasons, take the city of Jezreel 
as being the reference intended by Merenptah, first, because the 
name is written with s, not z, and, secondly, because it is not a 
city that was destroyed, but a people that were left without seed. 
Yet it is not impossible that in Jezreel we have the capital of a 
northern branch of Israel that did not go into Egypt, this name having 
been adopted as a play upon the race-name of Israel ; that such a 
branch, though smitten, survived, as we see Jezreel the first city 
of Issachar (Jos. xix. 17) ; and that it afterwards threw off the 
yoke of Judah and became the later kingdom of Israel (of which 
Jezreel was a capital), which differed so largely in its traditions 
and ways from its southern neighbours. Such a view is a possi- 
bility not to be overlooked, and has a certain historical continuity 
about it which is very fascinating. Which view is taken of this 
new light on Old Testament history must largely depend on the 
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cnaimer in which the earlier books are estimated. I have here en- 
leavonred to make the statements such as to be as little affected as 
possible by diverse opinions already existing. To those who attach 
bhe fullest value to every word of the books of Numbers, Joshua, and 
Judges, some of these hypotheses that I have named will be some> 
what hard. To those who see in these books a collected body of 
various records and oral history, and already look on the migration 
to Egypt as but partial, there will not be much to choose in the 
probabilities on the Biblical side, and the argument from the dates 
of Egyptian history will have more weight. Far more positive 
information is needed before we can place the question of early 
Jewish history in a clear connection with the rest of the world. 
But we have now got one firm point in the midst of the great uncer- 
tainties which have hitherto beset^ the subject. 

Two practical lessons, however, may be clear to the public : first, 
that if we are ever to understand history, in the Bible or out of it^ 
the pick is our instrument and the ruin-mounds are our material ; 
second, that it is by the exhaustive clearance of small sites which 
can be readily examined that we shall soonest reach our results, 
and leave the less to be destroyed by the ceaseless plundering that is. 
always going on. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 



ARMENIA AND THE POWERS 



FROM BEHIND THE SCENE& 



ON the 13bh of last December the British Ambassador at Con- 
Btantlnople sent Lord Salisbiiry the following appalling tele- 
gram : 

'* It may be roughly estimated that the recent disturbances have devastated, 
as far as tlie Armenians are concerned, the whole of the provinces to which 
the scheme of reforms was intended to apply ; that over an extent of terri- 
tory considerably larger than Great Britain all the large towns, with the 
exception of Van, Samsoun, and Mush, have been the scene of massacree of 
the Armenian ()opulation, while the Armenian villages have been almofit 
entirely destroyed. A moderate estimate puts the loss of life at 30,^)00. 
The survivors are in a state of absolute destitution, and in many places thej 
are fowled to become Mussulman. 

" The charge against the Armenians of having been the first to oflTer 
provocation cannot be sustained. Non- Armenian Christians were spared, 
and the comparatively few Turks who fell were killed in self-defence. 

'^ The participation of the soldiers in the massacres is in many plaeei 
esUiblished bevond a doubt." 

Four days later the British Ambassador at Vienna handed a ecf^ 
of this telegram to Count Goluchowski, Minister for Foreign Affsin, 
and begged him to peruse it carefully. 

*' Count Goluchowski did so, and observed that the description is doubt- 
less true enough, and very impressive ; but that, as he had already stated, 
there is nothing to be done but to wait and see if the Sultan will be able to 
carry out his promises and restore order. Every kind of admonition had 
been given to him, and his Excellency did not see what more could be faid 
to him than has been already repeatedly urged. Intervention of any other 
kind must ine\*itably result in the further ' disaggregation' of the Ottoman 
Empire. But if Count Goluchowski rightly understands the situation, this 
u tue last thing that the Powers desire. They know that unless the 
greatest precautions are taken Europe is threatened with the reopening 
of the whole Eastern Question. Any further action will have the effect of 
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wiUi this book. The Psalmists, especially in the 119th Psalm, speak 
in glowing terms of their Yeb'gions literature, indicating that they, in 
all probability, had mach more than has been transmitted to us. It 
is not an unreasonable conclusion that they had in their possession 
fsome valuable religious writings which have perished — stars which 
disappeared in the twilight dawn of the prophets and the sunshine of 
the Gk>spel revelation. The Bible stands alone. Very little connec- 
tion can be traced between the Prophets and Greek literature, or the 
Apostles and Latin literature, so that we should not be surprised if 
we failed to trace any between the earlier writers and Egyptian litera- 
ture. But, on the other hand, the Jewish people had close associa- 
tions with Egypt throughout their history ; and we find not a few 
influences of other kinds. The Book of Job has a distinctly Egyptian 
note. Many of the ordinances of the Levitical dispensation are very 
similar to some of the rites of the temples on the Nile. In our pre- 
sent imperfect knowledge we have to beware of hasty conclusions, but 
assuredly there are grounds for believing that in the hoary religion 
of ancient Egypt there was a purer knowledge of God and man's 
relation to Him than is generally supposed, and which when fully 
understood may considerably modify some of our accepted ideas of the 
evolution of religious thought. 

The ancient Egyptian literature indicates a subtle system of meta- 
physics. Human nature was considered to consist of several parts. 
The following appear to have been generally recognised : the Ka^ or the 
Ego, the substance of all ; the Ab, or the heart, the spring of feeling 
and action ; the Khuy or the glory, the condition of the righteous 
when disembodied and dissouled, the spirit ; the JSTuit, or physical 
body ; the Ba, or soul ; and the Sah, or spiritual body. Besides 
these mention may be found, as important parts of the nature, of the 
Sekcm, the form, office, or authority ; the Khaib, or shadow ; and the 
Hen, or name. All these become separated at death. '^ The Book of 
the Dead " considers questions relating to their several preservation 
and ultimate reunion in complete eternal blessedness. This di/rtriba- 
tion at first appears to be merely poetical, but a closer study brings 
the conviction, certainly astonishing, that it was not simply imagina- 
tion, but philosophy ; not poetry, but ontology. 

The 16th Psalm is truly ** a golden poem," one which when care- 
fully studied reveals a skilful composition and great beauty in ex- 
pression. The first part is a fine song of an intelligent faith in 
God for this world, the second for the world to come, and the conclu- 
ding stanza is a noble utterance of the entire content of religious 
faith condensed into a single sentence, one of the grandest in litera- 
ture: *' Thou makest me know the path of life; fulness of joy is in 
Thy presence, pleasures in Thy right hand for ever." 

The second part of the Psalm, the ninth and tenth verses, in which 
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" O heart that from mj mother came, the former of my state, 
May not the judgment adverse be before the chiefs divine ; 
May not the master of the scales force as to separatey 

O living heart of mine ! 

** Thoa art the germ of life within that fashions all my frame, 
Come forth and lead me to the plaqe where truest joys aboand ; 
So may I meet the noble ones, free from the taint of shame, 

And near the god be found." 

The Khu (or Akh) is represented by a bird, similar to one hieroglyphic 
for soul, but Khu has a tuft on the head and the soul on the breast. 
The word means ** glory." It has been variously translated ; sometimes 
as though it meant '* intelligence." The Khu dwells with its peers in 
some intermediate state. In several chapters the title states that they 
give instruction to Khus to give perfection by the knowledge of the 
names of the gods, or to teach the ways of the unseen world, or to 
repel fierce foes, or how to be re-united with the Ba, or how to recover 
memory. So far as the meaning can be discerned, however, the 
promise of the title is but vaguely fulfilled in the chapter ; in most 
instances the connection of chapter and title is hard to trace, leading 
sometimes to the surmise that they have become mixed. In chapter 78 
the deceased sings : 

" I, even I, am now a Khu. I dwell in light on high 
With beings whose created forms resemble those divine, 
£y Turn himself called into life, by glances from his eye, 

Such glorious state is mine." 

In chapter 175, entitled ** Upon not Dying a Second Time," the 
deceased exclaims: 

*' Lord, what wondrous place is this to which I now have flown ? 
It hath no water, hath no air : a deep and dark abyss. 
There may be quietness of heart, but joy is all unknown. 

May I escape from this.'' 

He then seeks to become a Khu, and further inquires, *' How long 
have I to live ? " The answer comes, '' It is decreed that thou shalt 
exist for millions of millions of duration upon millions." The rejoinder 
ip, " May I be permitted to pass on to the noble ones ? " The reply, 
^' I am but doing away with what I did when this earth was brought 
out of the abyss in its primitive condition." Chapter 124 closes with 
the curious exclamation, ''I am a Elhu, well equipped, and better 
equipped than any other Khu." As an illustration of the ideas of the 
state of the glorified, the following is given as a free rendering of 
portions of the fifteenth chapter. It is a hymn to Sunrise : 

*' All hail, thou radiant orb divine that shineth every day. 
Each dawn adored, each eve revered ; enlighten thou my face. 
O may my soul within thy barque thread through the stars, away 

Across the heavenly space. 

'* Thy glories self -created are. Lord of eternity. 
All beings shout with joy thy kingly diadem to view. 
On sails thy barque, as all thy foes before thy presence flee ; 

Let me behold thee, too. 
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" ' Hail, porter of the West ! He eaU, he lives 
Amid the breezes. O, thon gaide divine I ' 
Thus I address the gods at eventide. 
May I go in, go oat, and look around 7 
I speak these words for now mj tbroat is clear, 
And I shall live, and I shall be redeemed 
After my death. Hail, thou who bringest peace ! " 

The Ba is the soul, which leaves the body at death. The hiero- 
glyphic sign is a bird with a human head^ with the countenance of 
the deceased, or a censer of burning incense, or sometimes a ram. It 
is immaterial, and needs no food. It is sometimes represented flying, 
in some cases visiting the mummy. It is distinct firom the Ka, or 
the person, and from the Khu, or the glory. In the Ani papyrus, in 
one place, the deceased is represented as carrying his Ba in his arms 
like a child ; in another it hovers over his mummy ; in another it flies 
behind him as he walks forward. The 89th chapter has for its title, 
'^ Upon uniting his Ba (soul) to his Khat (body) in Hades " : 

'* Hail Bringer, Messenger divine, that dwellest in the keep. 
Bring me my sonl from any place where it may chance to be. 
O search it oat, without delay, thou Eye that cannot sleep. 

In triumph bring it me." 

The 91st chapter is entitled, " On securing the Ba of a person from 
imprisonment in Hades." The texts of this vary greatly, but the 
chapter may be thus translated : 

'^ O thou exalted, adored, great Spirit ; soul to be had in reverence by the 
gods, displayed on his glorious throne. For me, make a way for my Ba, 
my Khu, and my Khaib. I am equipped, an equipped Khu. I make my 
way to the place where Ra and Hathor is." 

A foot-note is added : 

'^ When this chapter is understood he becomes a Khu equipped in Hades 
and is not shut out. No door is closed to him, to enter and go out of the 
sky." 

Here is marked a distinction between a soul and a glory^ a Ba and 
a Khu. In connection with the Ba, mention is often made of the 
Khaib, or shade, which by some has been considered to be another 
distinct part of a complete human being. It is symbolically figured 
as a fan, frequently with a long handle, or prop. In a coffin in the 
Louvre there is the passage, ^' Double purification for thy Ka^ thy 
Tet, or body, thy Ba, thy Khaib, and thy Sah.'* In later paintings 
the Khaibs are represented as semi-circular, and very gay with colours 
or feathers. The Khaibs of the wicked are slaughtered in the lake 
of fire. The Khaib is almost invariably represented as behind a Ba, 
unless it is alone. There is very little reference to the Khaib in the 
'^ Book of the Dead," although it is sometimes mentioned. No repre- 
sentation is found either in the Turin or the Ahi papyrus, or that of 
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clear understanding of the meaning something other than a literal 
translation is needed. In all probability a large part was poetry, 
and poetry needs paraphrase, giving the idea rather than rendering 
word for word. This is the apology for some of the translations in 
this paper beiiy; given in rhyme. In these the effort has been to 
catch the thought and the imagination rather than the expression. 
From other hieroglyphic writings, evidence in abundance is adduced 
that the ancient Egyptians were not deficient in thought and poetic 
conception. The "Book of the Dead'' was by them very highly prized* 
It must have been a mine of golden thought and soul help. For many 
centuries, perhaps thousands of years, it was profoundly valued by a 
great people. The right key to unlock the long concealed treasure 
has probably been found, although at present it is not free from rust. 
Whether from the dead withered leaves we shall ever be able to 
discover what were the beauty and scent of the flowers when living is 
a problem that awaits solution. 

J. Hunt Cooke. 



MUSICAL SNAPSHOTS. 



A BOOK on mnsicians, their associates and snrronndingB, by one 
who has known them, oaght to be one of the most varied and 
entertaining of compilations. Masicians tonch so many oirdes — ^th^ 
are so increasingly necessary to our life. They seem to meet ns at 
eyery turn ; they are the go-betweens of sach widely divided sections 
of society. We pass in their company from kings to peasants ; from 
the applause and glamour of courts to the starvation of garrets. 

We revel in Bohemia and worship in cathedrals, join trinmphal 
processions, frequent the cultured homes of literature and art, and hob 
and nob familiarly with the mighty notorieties, singers, players, com- 
posers, who have set continents aflame and died not infrequently in 
penury and neglect. 

Musicians having such various affinities with so many worlds, if 
they are persons of general intelligence — which is not always the case 
— become great centres of culture, especially in the provinces. 

The local organist is a man of possibilities. 

From the organ recital springs the choral union, the schoolroom 
entertainment, the institute, the alliance between art and literature. 

In this connection we owe an immense debt to the (Germans. Thej 
are " all round men " ; they correlate the arts ; they are not content 
with a narrow spMaliti — they recognise that music, painting, the 
drama, and literature, are all branches of culture, and that all onltiue 
is good, and all its parts related. 

Charles Hall6, the great pianist, did more than play the piano in 
London, or organise a model orchestra for the northern provinoea 
He kept up the love of superior entertainments, and at one time was 
occupied with Fanny Kemble's dramatic readings, and '^ managed" 
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Sidar oi the Egyptian anny, is at work. There, the transition from 
the old Egypt to the nev is assmning its most stirring, picturesque, 
and significant iann. The courtyards, shimmering with h'ght and 
ocdoor, swarming with men in all sorts of costume, from smart 
military uniforms to the blue gown of the peasant, present the 
appearance of a bazaar at market time. Fellah conscripts there are, 
crowds of them, and adventurers from far and near, eager for appoint- 
ments in the new s^rice. The scene within suggests the idea of a 
puUic levee, which, in &ct, it is, though not of the Western variety : 
corridors and reception rooms are hazy blue with tobacco smoke; 
Nubian slaves, gorgeously aj^iarelled, move to and fro with their 
trays of coffee and cigarettes, or kneel in the act of hospitality. A 
visitcw with an eye for symbolism may detect it in the person of the 
native War Minister as he sits there alone on his gilded chair, 
in his gilded room, acknowledging with embarrassed gesture an 
occasional salutation frt>m some one in the crowds which, on their 
way to or from General Wood's quarters, or General Baker's, seem 
to have forgotten his existence. Already is he a superfluity, an 
anachronism. The old order is passing away before him, as he sits 
there in solitary state. What the new will be like none can predict 
with exactitude. No one dreams that in a few years the despised 
fellah will be transfigured into a soldier of the British stamp, and 
that, in comradeship with the Briton and the black, he will recover 
Egypt's lost dominions. The leader under whom the despised fellah 
is destined to achieve all this is an obscure young lieutenant. He is 
unobserved in the crowd. Some military men excepted, only a few 
men in Cairo know him fix>m Adam. 

Lieutenant Kitchener, R.E., came in the earlier rush of alert, ver- 
satile, adventurous men, whom the chance of a career, under the new 
order of things, attracted Cairo-wards firom aU over the East. Nor had 
he long to wait before Sir Evelyn Wood associated him with Colonel 
Taylor of the 19th Hussars in the interesting task of bringing the 
new fellah cavalry into the world. In the light of events at Omdurman, 
this first duty of the friture Sirdar^s acquires an historical interest and 
attractiveness. I had the good fortune to be one of the three present 
at the birth — as I suppose it may be named — of the new cavalry, to 
the conmiand of which Taylor had just been appointed. Taylor had 
invited me the night before to accompany him and his friend and 
witness the operation which they were both to supervise. A taU, 
slim, thin-faced, slightly stooping figure in long boots, ' cut away' 
dark morning coat, and Egyptian Fez somewhat tilted over his eyes — 
such, as I remember him, was the young soldier who was destined to 
fulfil Gordon's task of ' smashing the Mahdi.' 

' He's quiet,' Taylor whispered to me, as we were getting ready for 
the start ; ' that's his way.' And again, with the characteristic jerk of 
the head which all will remember who knew Taylor, ' He's clever.' And 
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while the women wailed, rent their garments, and threw dost over 
their heads. The war artists have sketched wailing scenes at the 
departure of Kitchener's fellah soldiers from Cairo station. But the 
grief was mainly the picturesque convention of the East, with no 
more despair in it than in the good-bje of the British soldier's lady 
friends at Charing Cross or Southampton. 

The officers of the old army appeared to be, as a body, deficient 
in self-respect. Nor was there much love lost between them and 
their men. I have watched an officer and a private soldier gesticu- 
lating at each other with shoulders and outstretched palms in pro- 
longed hot debate over some such trifle as a piece of string. The 
soldiers of the old army had little or no conception of the kind of 
law and discipline under which Kitchener's have learned to reconcile 
equality with subordination, and obedience with comradeship. For 
professional feeling, the men of the old army, being of many various 
nationalities, substituted the feeling of race. But the clannishness 
that united each component tended to isolate it from the rest ; so 
that, as those of us who accompanied the old army on its last expedi- 
tion often had reason to suspect, its English officers were the only 
bond of union between its Soudanese blacks, Deltaic Egyptians, 
Turks, and Albanians. The Soudanese who survived El Teb amused 
Admiral Hewett's bluejackets by imitating their fellah comrades 
who had knelt before the Dervish spearmen. It was sometimes 
remarked that the presence of the English officers was the only 
guarantee against race feuds. And, in fact, the camps within the 
big camp at Suakim might be said to correspond, in some degree, to 
the racial quarters of an Oriental town. 

A scene in the Albanian quarter of the camp on Christmas Eve, 
1883, will give the reader some idea of life in the old army, and a 
glimpse of an order of things which no one will see again. The 
Albanian quarter appeared to be * tabu ' to the fellah warrior. In 
Mehemet All's armies the Albanians were always numerous. Here 
there were, as far as I recollect, some two hundred of them, com- 
manded, and I believe levied, by their countryman, Antonio Pallioka. 
With his agile, muscular, erect frame, frank, handsome, resolute face, 
and winning expression, my old friend Antonio was a capital specimen 
of the soldier of fortune. But I sometimes wondered how Antonio, 
whose voice was little better than a hoarse whisper, could make him- 
self heard in the hurly-burly of our coming battle. Antonio liked 
to call himself and his Albanians ' Klephts.' ' The Turks/ said he, 
' called me a brigand because I fought for Albania. In my country 
brigand and patriot have usually meant the same thing. It used to 
be the same in Greece. Come to-night and you shall see my Klephts 
dance, and hear their chansons d'Albanie.^ 

In and about their tents, which, lighted within, shone in the 
dark like semi-transparencies, Captain Antonio's ' IClephts ' lounged, 
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frontier lies the Shillook country, to the capital of which, Fashoda, 
Kitchener's gunboats proceeded immediately after the battle. The 
Fashoda population, remarkable for its fine physique, was some years 
ago estimated at about a million, a fraction of what the coxmtry is 
believed to be capable of supporting. In the rich alluvial soil of the 
Shillook territory, maize, tobacco and cotton grow wild. Tobacco is 
one of the natural products of the Elhartoum region, where even 
during the least disturbed years, before the rise of Mahdism, the 
cultivation of grain was restricted to a portion of the productive area. 
Travellers have written glowing accounts of the natural resources of 
Kassala province. Sir Samuel Baker, Gordon's predecessor, described 
the Soudan as one of the world's richest granaries, and the natural 
equal of America as a producer of com and cotton. The Soudanese 
Arabs are keen traders. Osman Digna himself, who is still alive, and 
a £Etst crony of the Khalifa's, turned an honest penny in Manch^ter 
longcloths, Sheffield cutlery, and British marmalades and jams, 
before the loss of a slave-cargo made a fighting prophet of him. For 
all you know, he may some day start business afiresh in the old shop 
at Suakim, and build another sunmier-house on the site of the one I 
saw Baker Pasha blow up. Even the Baggara may be converted 
into an industrious man of peace. His magnificent valour, endur- 
ance, and devotion imply other good qualities — the drawing forth 
of which need not baffle the beneficent Power which has made of the 
once ' despised fellah ' a brave and loyal soldier, and a peaceful citizen 
of the Mahratta and the Sikh. 

John Magdonald. 
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On the whole, the results of the labours of the Ommission may 
be regarded as full of encouragement. The means are indicated, if 
not of eradicating, at all events of very greatly diminishing, tubercu- 
losis among domestic animals, and thus to a corresponding extent 
removing a very insidious and constant source of a disease to which 
some pathologists attribute nearly one-fourth of the total human 
mortality in Western Europe. 

Herbert Maxwell. 
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TUB BATTLE OF OMDURMAN AND 
THE MUSSULMAN WORLD 



In an article headed ' The Pan-Islamic Revival/ which appeared in 
this Keview in October last, 'J pointed out how the Islamic 
world had been slowly but surely awakening to its sense of danger 
and responsibility daring the last ten years, and how the Grreco-Turldsh 
war had opportunely facilitated ; the progress of the Pan-Islamic 
revival. I also made a few reflections thereon, to show how the 
several Christian Powers holding sway over Islamic people, and 
particularly England and Russia, were likely to be affected by that 
tremendous movement. Since then the most remarkable events 
concerning the Mussulman world have been the signing of an 
Anglo-French convention, by which an important Muslim empire 
(Sokoto) and its^dependencies in East Africa have come under the 
direct control of the Queen-Empress ; the cutting-up of the Celestial 
Empire into spheres of influence and opening it to the commerce of 
the civilised world, by which some fifty millions of warlike Chinese 
Mussulmans have come into direct political and commercial contact 
with the great Powers of Europe, which are vying with each other to 
establish exclusive influence over them ; and lastly, the fall of the 
Mahdi, and the reconquest of the Suddn by the Anglo-Egyptian 
army under the Sirdar. Every one of the above events is of 
sufficient importance to merit an article for itself, in order to show 
its independent effect upon the progress of the Islamic cause and 
the prospects of England as the greatest Mussulman Power the 
world has ever seen. In this article, however, I shall confine my 
observations to the last, principally because of its urgent and pressing 
importance. 

It has been triumphantly pointed out in some English and 
American journals that the war between the Mahdi and the Sirdar was 
a war between Isl&m and Christianity — ^that the victory of the Anglo- 
Egyptian army over the Dervishes was a victory of the Cross over the 
Crescent. A little explanation is necessary to expose this error. It is not 
generally known that the Mahdi had no political recogniticncL what- 
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reunited, if Mussulman States are to be allied, if MnsBiilniaii dviliBft- 
tion is to exercise its judicious influence among men, it will oolj be 
^Jirougb tbe belp and co-operation of Great Britain* On tbe othar 
band, if England is to remain a great Asiatic Power, and if die is to 
have a great African Empire, the loyal attachment and the ooifid 
support of the MAslims are to her an absolute necessity. 

RafiCddin AmuD. 



The Editor of The Nineteenth Century ccmnot uTiderUike 

to return unaccepted M8S. 



AFTER OMDURMAN. 



DURING the last quarter of the century all the great Powers of 
Europe, with the exception of Austria, have, in the cooree of 
their colonial expansion, been brought into serious confiict mA 
barbarous or semi-civilised nations and tribes. The Russian occa- 
pation of largo tracts of Central Asia has not been unoppo8edj cor 
has the partition of Africa been accomplished without a coustant series 
of little wars which frequently involved the aggressors — especially 
England, France, and Italy — ^in considerable trouble and loss. In fact, 
the fighting which has chiefly occupied the attention of several 
European Powers during the past twenty years has been waged 
against barbarous peoples. Hence one would have supposed that 
some attempt would have been made to indicate the relations which 
exist between civilised and uncivilised nations in a state of war. Bat 
as a matter of fact, the question how far or with what modifications 
European public law can be applied to the case of semi-barbarous 
peoples has attracted little attention. More than twenty years ago 
a committee of ten, including Professor Lorimer and Sir Travers 
Twiss, was appointed by the Institut de Droit International to con- 
sider the subject and collect information upon it, but no resulta 
appear to have followed from their discussions. It ip, of course, 
evident that international law, strictly so called, cannot apply to the 
case before us. It would, I suppose, be held that the actual provisions 
— e.g., of the Geneva Convention — would not be binding upon a general 
unless he was conducting a campaign against an enemy who had 
become a signatory to that Convention. Nevertheless every inter- 
national lawyer would admit that, although the rules of international 
law cannot be regarded as binding in the case of a war waged against 
savage or semi-civiliaed peoples, the principles of that law — which are 
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ground about eight yards behind hia son, a boy of seventeen, whose 
right leg had also been lacerated by a ballet. Neither the father nor 
the son had any weapons ct all, yet a Highlander stepped ont of the 
ranks and drove his bayonet through the old man's chest. The Tictim 
of this needless brntality begged in vain for mercy, and clntched the 
soldier's bayonet, reddening his hands with his own blood in a f atile 
attempt to prevent a second thmst. No effort was made by any 
comrade or oflScer to prevent this gratnitons bit of batchery, nor, of 
course, could any officer have interfered very well, if the soldier — as 
was said to be the case — was only acting in accordance with the 
wishes of the general in command. On the other hand, I am certain 
that many officers heartily disliked the slaughter of the wounded, and 
would have forbidden it if lefc to their own initiative. In one instance 
two officers came across a Dervish whose body had been terribly 
mangled by a shell splinter. One of them gave the wounded man a 
drink from his water-bottle, and — wishing from sheer pity to end tiie 
poor wretch's sufferings — said to his companion, " Now X., when he s 
not looking shoot him through the head." X. stepped up with his 
revolver, but could not bring himself to kill the man, even when the 
bullet would have been merciful. Some, too, of the rank and file 
showed great kindness to the men who had fallen under our fire. As 
the soldier above mentioned was driving his Lee-Metford bayonet 
through the old man's body, the son raised himself and gazed with 
dilated eyes on the cold-blooded butchery of his father. He clasped 
his hands together in suppliant fashion, expecting, no doubt, the 
same treatment. Two soldiers from another battalion gave some 
biscuit and water to the boy, who, to show his gratitude, offered 
them his blue and white gihbeh. He placed his hand in mine, and 
asked why his father had been killed. I had no answer to give, bnt 
he limped beside me for a mile, when he was quite properly sent to 
join a batch of prisoners who had been captured and were being taken 
into Omdurman. 

If the Sirdar really believed that the destruction of the wounded 
was a military necessity in view of the possibility of treacherous shots 
-at the passing battalions, our line of march might, without much 
difficulty, have avoided those parts of the battlefield which were thickly 
strewn with the white gibbehs of the wounded Dervishes. There was 
no actual necessity after the repulse of the Dervish attack at Omdurman 
to march among the wounded. As the enemy's wild charge never got 
within seven hundred yards of our zareba, our columns could easUy 
have marched towards Omdurman without coming into touch with 
more than a comparatively small number of the wounded. We 
might, in fact, have left the vast bulk of the injured Dervishes 
severely alone. 

And here I should like in passing to notice a truly remarkaUd 
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past a heap of apparently dead Dervishes, when one of them snddenlv 
raised himself painfully from the ground and levelled his rifle. The 
Englishman shouted to him to desist, and the woanded man, reassured 
that the soldier had no intention of killing him, at once pnt down the 
rifle, threw his gibheh on one side and, with a ghastly smile, pointed 
to the lower part of his body, which had been almost cat in half by a 
shell splinter. 

No attempt was made, either on the day of the battle or next day, 
to do anything for the wounded Dervishes. Thousands of these, who 
had feigned death or else escaped it by having fallen well out of the 
line of our advance, were left lying on the desert without food or 
surgical help — and, worst of all, without water. To lie for two days 
without water in the heat of a Soudan August is bad enough, bnt 
when the natural thirst is augmented by the fever which invariably 
accompanies gunshot wounds the torture must be terrible. On 
September 4 a number of British soldiers were sent out to count the 
dead, and they carried with them water for the wounded. This some- 
what belated generosity helped to alleviate the misery of several 
hundreds of Dervishes who were found to be still alive, but no attempt, 
I believe, was made to afiEord them anrgical assLatance or to convey 
them to a place of shelter. Of course, the first care of the Army 
Medical Corps must be bestowed upon its own wounded, but in oar 
case the military surgeons were so numerous and the hospital arrange- 
ments so excellent that surely some help might have been aflEorded to 
the wounded wretches lying about the desert four miles away, after 
our comparatively trifling number of wounded had been carefnlly 
attended to. In the case of the thousands of wounded men who 
managed to escape on foot or were carried off the battlefield miles 
away into the desert it was, of course, impossible to render medical 
assistance. But^ as it was, hundreds' of wounded Dervishes who had 
failed to escape from the field were left to perish miserably within 
easy reach of our succour had it been forthcoming. 

Would it had been otherwise ! K courage and devotion to duty 
are the chiefest qualities of a soldier, these poor Dervishes were 
certainly foemen worthy of our steel. Undismayed by the cruel blow 
we dealt them at the Atbara, they had again dared to confront the armies 
of Great Britain in open battle, and, armed as they were for the most 
part with obsolete rifles and spears, the Khalifa's soldiers faced un- 
flinchingly the most terrific fire of the century's warfare. They were 
faithful unto death to what they deemed their duty, and yet they 
were butchered in cold blood, or left to die of thirst under the cruel 
heat of a tropical sun. Surely such valiant men were worthy of a 
better fate ! Moreover, it is worth remembering that the Dervishes 
were not '' savages " in the sense in which the word is applied 
to the followers of a Lobengula or a Samory. On the contraiy, 
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they satisfied all the reqairemen*:B for recognilion as an ''armed 
force " — viz. : 

a. That of being under the direction of a respcnsible leader. 
h. That of wearing a Dniform capable of baing recognised at 
a distance, 

c. That of bearing arms openly. 

II. 

Li's habitants paisiblcs dun pays occup6 par Veancmi doivent 4tre 
irspcctds et protigis autant que possible . . . dans leuvs biens , . . et 
. . . dans Icurs droits. 

Tout pillage est inter d it. . . , En aucun cos unc villc prise d'assaui 
ne sera lim'^e au pillatje. 

Les capitulations . . . doivent itre rigoureusement obsei*v^es. 

L'lwnneur et les droits de la famille, la vie et la pivpriM des in- 
dividus ainsi que leurs convictions religieuses doivent tovjours itre 
rcspectis. 

It is interesting to notice how the Sirdar*s army carried ont the 
spirit of these ordinary requirements of civilised warfare. 

On the march of the Lancers np the left bank of the Nile any 
contributions in the way of food which were secured from the poverty-^ 
stricken villages were taken without payment. I heard this usage 
defended on the ground that, after all, we had come all that way to 
protect these people from the Khalifa's misrule, and so there was no 
reason why we should pay them for the paltry chickens, eggs, or 
milk which our troopers annexed. It is certainly true that the 
supplies afforded by these wretched Arabs were trifling in quantity 
and indifferent in quality, but this sort of argument does not invali- 
date the principle that a civilised army ought not to rob the peace- 
ful inhabitants of a country through which it marches. As to being 
saved from the depredations of the Khalifa, the ignorant villagers who 
were compelled to hand over their food to soldiers already abundantly 
supplied with all manner of stores could scarcely be expected to fully 
appreciate the blessings of British ^' protection." 

Let us turn to Omdurman itself. The city was formally sur- 
rendered to the Sirdar as he rode in at the close of the battle on 
September 2. As I did not actually witness the surrender, having 
marched in some distance behind the Sirdar, let me quote^the words 
of an officer who was present at the scene : 

'* Presently three men advanced slowly to meet the victorious C^eneral. 
They knelt in the roadway, and presented him with the keys of the city 
itself, and of the various public buildings— the prison and the arsenal. He 
accepted their surrender and spoke words of peace. Rising swiftly, they 
shouted out the good news, and thereupon from every house, men, women, 
and children appeared in the joy of relief from fear." 
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What followed ? All that night Soudanese troops roamed at large 
abont the city. All night long shota were being fired. What pre- 
cisely happened nobody will ever know, bat when a Sondaneae Boldier 
goes looting with a rifle in hia hands he pays little attention to ''the 
honour, family rights, life, and property of individnals " I For the 
three next days the pillage of the surrendered city continued. As one 
entered the town one was continnally met by little groups of soldien 
carrying loot of all kinds. On September 3 I came across two Britifih 
soldiers who had forcibly seized a bag of money and were carrying it 
oS to the camp. A native servant brought his master a roll of richly- 
worked cloth, some beautifally inlaid boxes, and, to crown all^ a large 
elephant's tusk. The man declared that if he had known the valae of 
the ivory he could have brought half a dozen ! This looks almost as if 
he had secured an entrance to the Beit-el-Mal, in spite of^ or with the 
connivance of, the so-called ''guards." In shorty all the blacks and 
many of the British soldiers were apparently permitted to loot as they 
liked in a city whose surrender had been accepted by their Grenend ! 
One morning the sun was so oppressive that I longed to get under 
some shade for a few moments, and entering a house on the main 
street, I asked an old man who was inside to let me have an an^rih 
(native bedstead) for half an hour's rest. This piece of furniture and 
an old goat-skin were absolutely the only things in his hut which had 
not been carried off by looters. 

Worse things even than mere looting of property occurred. On 
September 4 an Arab came to my tent and told me that the native 
soldiers had forcibly carried off his wife and little son to their camp 
three miles away along the river. My servant knew the man in ques- 
tion, and corroborated his story. I gave him some rice and biscnit, 
and sent him off to Slatin Pasha to see if any means could be fonnd 
to restore the woman and boy to their home. My servant also told 
me that a friend of his had the night before been shot dead by a 
Soudanese soldier because he refused to surrender a bag of money. 



III. 

Nc peuvent 4tre bombardes que des locality de/endties par Pennmi 
Datis ce cas mime on usera de tons les managements wmpatibles avec Ics 
n^cessiUs de Vattaque. 

Our howitzer battery was ordered to shell, not only -the defences of 
Omdurman^— a perfectly justifiable proceeding — but the Mahdi's tomb, 
which lay in the very centre of the town. On the evening of the 
2nd, after the Sirdar had taken possession of the city and its defenders 
had escaped or been killed, shells were again thro¥m amongst the 
crowded houses round the E[halifa's palace — one of these projectiles, 
in fact, killed Mr. Howard, the correspondent of the New York Herald. 
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these abases. The Duke of Wellington, for instance — ^to whom Lord 
Kitchener has been absurdly compared by the flattery of some jonr- 
nalists — arrested British looters who plundered the homes of the SpaiudL 
peasantry, put them in a row, and shot them. In any case, eveiy 
nation most be held responsible for the condact of its forces, whether 
they be black or white. The French have always — and most justly— 
been censured by historians for having in Europe employed the Ba?age 
Turooe, and in North America Redskin warriors who scalped their dead 
enemies. Yet at the close of the centuiy it does not appear that 
civilisation has made much progress in this direction, or feels the 
responsibility more keenly which is incurred by the enrolment of halt 
savage fighting men under its flag. After all, it is better to scalp i 
dead man than to butcher a wounded one. Have we ever thought of 
palliating the cruelties inflicted by Bashi-Bazouks in Bulgaria and 
Asia Minor on the ground that they weie irregular troops ? 

I have little sympathy with the wild ravings of Exeter Hall 
humanitarianism, or with the movement which would allow the 
Mashonaland native to squat idly on the ground all day without 
contributing an iota of the work which is due firom every member of 
a civilised community, be he black or white. But one cannot help 
noticing with amazement and regret that the English Press has been 
almost absolutely silent with respect to some revolting features of the 
recent campaign. The occurrences to which I allude helped to snllf 
the victory which had been secured, not by the " heroism" or '^ splendid 
valour '' of our troops — there was little scope for this at Omdurman — 
but by the honest work, courage, endurance, and steady fire of the 
troops, who were enabled to fight 1200 miles from their base, thanks 
to the marvellous genius for organisation displayed by their com- 
mander. 

^ Christian England " goes almost wild with indignation if Moslems 
commit atrocities. When the Ottoman Government put down a revolt 
in Armenia, and employed irregulars who butchered the peasants, 
indignation meetings rushed together all over the country and cla- 
moured for instant chastisement upon the '' unspeakable Turk." We 
despatched large sums to the Armenians, a nation of money-lenders 
whose usury has made them cordially hated throughout the East, acd 
we subsidised our '' co-religionists " in Crete, who, as I saw with my 
own eyes, massacred women and children and shot their prisoners in 
cold blood! But Protestant sympathies seem almost incapable of 
extension beyond the limits of Christendom. No public sympathy is 
bestowed upon the wretched natives who, when they incur inevitable 
defeat at the hands of the civilised invader, are either butchered as 
they lid wounded on the field or are left to die without an effort to 
igve them. 

fVlfeigners call us a *' nation of hypocrites,^ and it is a pity that 
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we occasionally lend some coloar to this indictment. No sooner was 
the victory of Omdarman announced than divines and philanthropists 
commenced to formnlate various schemes for religions and educational 
work at Khartam. I heard from one clergyman that his bishop had 
written to ask if he conld gaarantee the collection of £500 towards 
the proposed college. Already, I believe, missionaries are being 
despatched by rival sects for the conyersion of the recovered Sondan. 
Convendon, forsooth ! Can we wonder that Moslems resist all the 
efforts of our missionaries, preach they never so wisely, and that 
negroes of South Africa, who have for a season learnt to wear clothes 
and shont Hallelajah, frequently revert to the tom-tom dances and 
the debauches of heathenism ? The adherents of a creed which pro- 
claims the equality of all men — barbarian, bond, or free — in the 
sight of Gh>d, again and again disregard every law of humanity and 
decency in their treatment of vanquished races. Christians, whose 
boast it is that their religion has raised the position of the weaker 
sex and protected the life of the infant, do not scruple to violate the 
wives and daughters of the conquered, or shoot down mothers witb 
their offspring, or blow up with dynamite large caves containing 
women and children ! A creed which bids its followers to tend the 
sick and care for the prisoner is represented by men who butcher the 
wonnded or leave them to perish in misery. If Gordon could have 
foreseen some of the deeds sanctioned by the General who was sent 
to '^ avenge " him, his djing request to the country which abandoned 
him would, , I think, have been to put away all thoughts of 
vengeance ! 

Ernest N. Benkett. 
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THEON & SON, EGYPTIAN BANKERS 
OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 
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literary event of recent times has attracted more genezti 
attention than the difiooyery by Meaars. Grenfell and Hunt of 
a quantity of ancient docnments on the site of the Egyptian town of 
Oxyrhyndin& Naturally and most legitimately, the interest of tlie 
public was most powerfully aroused by the diacoyery of that one Utile 
scrap of papyrus on which were written in uncial characters no fewer 
than seven sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ, all but one of wbicb 
were hitherto unrecorded, at least in the precise form which they bavo 
here assumed. 

But this fragment of the Logia^ intensely interesting as it is, 
represents only a small part of the vast historical treasure discovered 
at Ozyrhynchus, treasure which may very likely not be all classified 
and interpreted in less than a score of years. For, consider the facts. 
The fortunate, yet not merely fortunate but also most sagadons and 
keen-sighted, discoverers have here lighted upon a vast mass of paper, 
the literary deposit of a flourishing and intelligent Graoco-i^yptiaB 
community during the first six centuries of the Christian era. Id 
almost any other climate than that of Egypt, certainly in the dimate 
of England, these paper fragments would have become illegible in six 
months; but in that marvellous atmosphere, in that land where 
centuries seem to fly past like phantoms without obliterating a letter 
that the hand of man has carved on stone or written on papyrus^ tlieBe 
fragments are still, though with some di£Sculty, capable of being lee^ 
by scholars, after a lapse of 1500 years, and by their contents bring 
us face to face with the daily life of an Egyptian city in the oentuii^ 
between Augustus and Justinian. 

*' Only an old rubbish-heap," some one may exclaim who reads tb^ 
story of the Ozyrhynchus discovery. True ; the papers here accumn^ 
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who begs to be taken to Alexandria. The letter is written in a rode 
nncial hand, and its grammar and spelling lea^e a good deal to be 
desired." • 

" Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It was a fine thing of you not to 
tak me with you to the City. If you don't chus to tak me with jou to 
Alexandria I wont write you a letter or speak to yon or say Gudbyeto you: 
and if you go to Alexandria I wont take your hande or iver greet you agen. 
If you don't chus to take me, these things will hapen. And my mother 
said to Archelaus that it quite upsets me to be left behind (?). But it was 

good of you to send me great and musical things t on the 12th day 

when you saled. Send me a lire I implore you. If you don't send it I wont 
eat, I wont drink : there now. 

" I pray that you may be well. 18th of Tubi." 
(Direction) : ** Give this to Theon from his sonn Tlieonas." 

How olearly one can see the bright, petulant Greek lad, with his 
love for music and his not very profound reverence for his father, 
chafing at being kept at quiet provincial Oxyrhynchns, when his 
father is going, perhaps on business, to ^' the pleasant place of all 
festivity," the great, noisy, naughty city of Alexandria. Did he go? 
Did the father^ with a laugh at the boy's impertinence and a growl at 
the mother's interference, grant his request and take him with him od 
his next journey ? Or did he persist in his opinion that little boys 
were better at home, and perhaps try to purchase peace by briDging 
back such a lovely lyre that the boy's stem resolution to send bis 
father to Bubastis (or whatever might by the Egyptian synonym for 
Coventry) was quite broken down, and a burst of thankfulness took 
the place of the surly denial of greeting ? Who can say ? 

Looking a little further into the story of the two Theons^ father 
and son, I find (and it is an interesting discovery) that they belonged 
to a firm of bankers in their native town. The name Theon was 
evidently not an uncommon one, and it is possible that I may havo 
sometimes snpposed a relationship where none existed ; but examining 
as carefully as I can the various fragments in which the name of 
Theon occurs, and allowing the imagination a little liberty to raise up 
the broken blocks which here lie before us and rebnild them into a 
weather- tight edifice, I find that the story of Theon & Son, bankers, of 
Oxyrhynchus, may be told as follows : 

In the third year of the Emperor Domitian (a.d. 84) we find oar 
first Theon t making his will, whereby he devised — apparently to three 
of his children — a three-storeyed house and conrt snrronnding it, in 
the Shepherds' Quarter of Oxyrhynchus. This will is, as we shoald 
say, proved by his son Theon in the thirteenth year of the Emperor 
Hadrian (a.d. 129), and he swears '^by the Autocratic Cassar Trajanna 

* I have tried to imitate some of these blunders in my copy of Grenfell and Hunt's 
translation. 

t The text is obscure here but I think there is something about mttsica, 

X Second in the pedigree. » 
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son of TheoD, acknowlodges the receipt from Archias, one of his 
debtors, of 168 dracbmsB of silver, the balance doe on his acooimt 
Bat the money is paid throagh the bank of Heracleides and liis 
partners. Why shonld this be done if Theon s son was still carrjiog 
on the business ? In modem days, of coarse, the explanation would 
be that Archias had transferred his acconnt from the bank of Theon 
to that of Heracleides ; but I do not suppose that things were 
managed quite so easily in Ozyrhynchns ;*tod the wording of the 
receipt certainly suggests that Chasremon did not himself keep a 
Trapeza or bank. 

It occars to me that the explanation may possibly be found in an 
earlier document,* where we find a slave being sold, with warranty, 
by Heracleides, also called Theon, Either Heracleides is a relation of 
the late firm, or else he is a former partner or clerk, who, on succeed- 
ing to the business, assumes the name of Theon, and so improves hia 
chance of securing the goodwill, while Chssremon, son and grandson 
of the first Theons with whom we made acquaintance^ retires from 
business, and, I fear, lounges unprofitably about the streets of 
Oxyrhynchus. 

In the year 142 we find the daughter of this Chseremon, who ia 
named Dionysia, letting land to an illiterate peasant of Persian descent. 
As the lessee cannot write, some one (presumably an Agoranomos^ or 
Keeper of the Archives) signs for him, and this official is named Theon, 
son of Theon and Ophelia. This is probably a man at least contem- 
porary with the lessor's father, Cbseremon, and we may therefore 
conjecture him to be his brother, and^ like him, son of the bo;ifih 
letter-writer. But^ if so, we get the fact, to us so interesting, eo 
profoundly unimportant to the Oxyrhynchus neighbours of the family, 
that he, the second Theon with whom we have made acquaintance, 
married a wife named Ophelia. If it were possible in the land of 
forgetfulness, where the imaginations of the poets may take bodily 
shape and wander among the meadows of asphodel with feet that 
leave no print upon the grass, to bring together the two Ophelias — 
the little dried- up Egyptian lady, and the love-lorn daughter of 
Polonius from her frosty native Denmark — how strange the meeting, 
how rapid the tide of talk, question and answer eagerly interchanged 
between the twain in the language that only spirits understand ! 

Here must end this little sketch of the family of the Theons. There 
are others who bear the same name in later years and even in later cen- 
turies. One especially attracts us, who seems to have been put to death 
under the reign of Mwsus Aurelius t for rebellion against Boman rule.} 
But there is nothing definitely to connect this decapitated Theon with 

* xcy. p. 157 (A.D. 129). f Or, as I ventare to soggest^ Caiacalla. 

X zzadii. pp. 62-68. 
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he Theon, son of Theon, whose fortunes and whose family I have 
)een previonsly dkcnEsing ; no indication that he owned a Trapeza, 
>r was engaged in money-lending transactions. Sach glory as might 
ppertain to an Egyptian country banker has departed from the house 
if Theon^ and here, therefore, let ns close our readings from the 
»apyri of Ozyrhynchus. 



Luthoritj. 
Ixxv. 

IXJLY. 



SuGOESTED Pedigree of Tueon. 

Theon — Diogenis 



Theon, AgoranomoSf 

made his will 84, 
died before 129 



Izzv 
ci. 



Cl. 

ci. 



Ophelia — Theon 



Theon 



Chseremon 



Dionjsia— Diogenes 



Diogenis, 

died before 129 



Apion (also called Dionysias) 



Thomas Hodgkin. 
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SACERDOTALIBM. 




THERE are few persons wbo have followed the controTers^ 
regarding ritaalism in tli6 Chnrch of England who can fail 
to perceive that a crisis of th^ greatest importance is approaching, 
the result of which, both as affecting the Chnrch and the nation^ none 
can foresee. It is mere fcdjy to treat the matter as some of the 
bishops have been treating it, as if it affected only a few of the 
clergy, and those men whode zeal has ontrnn their discretion, or to 
treat it as some portion of the secular press has done, no donbt nnder 
the influence of the Saoerdotalists or Romanists, as if the faithful 
members of the Chnrch of the Reformation were wishing to narrow 
the boundaries of the national Church. 

The points of difference between the two parties in the Chnrch are 
not merely questions of ritual, but they invohre mnch more than thie 
— namely, an answer to the vital question whether the people of 
England are prepared to accept the statement dC a ritualistic cleigy- 
man, that the Reformation was the introduction of the diabolic^} 
heresy of Protestantism. If the differences between, the two parties 
be carefully considered, it would seem impossible for an')[ lojal member 
of the Church of England to have religious communibfi with the 
members of the Sacerdotal party. For whilst the former "^pcept the 
teaching of the Prayer-book in its natural sense, especially 
to its most vital point. — that is, the Eucharist or Lord's 
accepting it as the outward visible sign of an inward spiritoal 
the Sacerdotalist treats the bread and wine as the thing signifiedi 
affirming that it is transformed into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Whilst the loyal Churchman accepts the teaching of the Prayer-book^ 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are taken and received 01^ after a 
spiritual manner, and by faith, and that the wicked, though they p rq p 
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THE SOUDAN QUESTION. 



NOW that the victorioas Anglo-Egyptian army, nnder the gallant 
generalship of the Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitghener, has defeated 
the Khalifa and occupied hia stronghold, and that IGiartoum is once 
again within the borders of civilisation, the question naturally arises, 
"What next ? Is Great Britain, after spending so much treasure, and 
after dyeing the desert sand with so much of her best blood,* to 
repeat the tactics of 1885, and once again retreat ; or is she to face the 
grave problem of holding what her arms have gained and securing 
for the unhappy Soudan a just and firm government, so that that 
country may rise from the murder and rapine of the past to a state of 
prosperity, happiness, and contentment ? 

Many, no doubt, will say that now Gordon's murder is avenged 
and British honour is retrieved, we are able — nay, even that it is our 
duty — to wash our hands of the Soudan and, providing Egypt with a 
safe frontier, to allow the Soudanese to shift for themselves, thinking 
that now the Mahdi's power is broken it will never assert itself 
again. 

I much regret the cry ** Bevenge," which to so many seems to be 
the dominant idea with regard to the operations just concluded. Men 
misjudge Gordon greatly if they think that he would have approved 
of such an idea. No ; he would have been the last to suggest a 
bloodthirsty vengeance. True, in one of his last letters from Khar- 
tonm, just before his death, he urged his fellow-countrymen to crush 
the Mahdi's power. But why ? Because he knew its hatefulness, 
the incalculable misery it had caused and would cause, and he longed 

* The Anglo-EffTptian loss in battle from September 1882 to September 1898 has 
been in kilM and wounded about 14,500 ; the Dervish loss, inolnding wounded, some 
45,000. This enormous loss does not include the immense number of people 
slaughtered bj the Dervishes, which can never be ascertained. 
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o see the country freed from the evils of a vile rale and placed nnder 
he protection of those whose capacity he trusted to end the rapine 
md to rale the people in justice and in truth. 

I do not propose to refer to the expedition sent to relieve Gordon, 
lor to the disastrous retreat and short-sighted policy which left the 
tfahdi free to devastate vast districts with fire aud sword, and to 
3aase enormous misery and death to hundreds of thousands of men^ 
women, and children. Deeply as I regret all this, I can see no useful 
purpose served in recriminations, but, having been requested by the 
Editor of the Contemporary Review to give my views on the future 
of the Soudan, my purpose in writing is to try and see what responsi- 
bilities are now before this country, and to endeavour to ascertain, in 
the light of known facts and past experience, what her present duty 
if, and what the probable result will be if the proposals which follow 
shoald be carried out. 

The opinions I formulate are based upon a personal knowledge of 
all the districts in question, and are the outcome of discussions with 
Gordon, Emio, Gessi, Junker, and many European officials and native 
Mudirs, officers, and merchants who lived and worked in the Soudan 
op to the time of the Mahdi's rebellion. 

Did space permit, it would be instructive to show the strange chain 
of events which, from 1798, when Napoleon created the Egyptian 
question, has gradually led this country to occupy Egypt and to 
fulfil Mahomet Ali's prophecy that sooner or later that country would 
fall under the supreme influence of Great Britain.* Interesting as 
this would be, the future must claim our attention. It is a fact that 
we are responsible for the progress of Egypt, and it appears to me 
that we are also morally bound to restore the comparative peace which 
existed in the Egyptian Soudan in 1880. 

I think it must be admitted that it was the non-recognition by the 
Government of the gravity of the commencement of the Mahdi's 
rebellion which led to the misery of the past fourteen years. I know 
that when I returned from the Soudan in 1880 I called the attention 
of the Government to the seriousness of the situation there at that 
time, and pointed out that unless the discontent which was then 
plainly manifest was not immediately checked, and unless existing 
dagrant abuses were at once removed, the smouldering fires of dis- 
content would break out and involve the whole Soudan in ruin. 

In considering the future of the Soudan, before all else it must be 
tnade very clear that we have not to do with one vast area, where 
climate, country, and inhabitants are all alike. Far from it ; we have 
X) consider the whole of the Nile Valley from Egypt Proper to the 

* Mahomet AH ^aid to Burckhirdt, " The great fi^h swallow the small, and Egypt is 

lecessary to En^^land Eagland must some day take Egypt as her share in the 

ipoil of the Turkish Empire." 
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have to be taken in the selection of the officials employed to admicister 
it. The men chosen mnst be acquainted with the language, have 
sympathy with the people, and be able to comprehend their modes of 
thought and idiosyncrasies. They mnst be men who bave a real 
desire to raise the people committed to their care, and» as Emin Pdsiia 
in one of his letters said, men who do not care whether bine or green 
men reside at the Albert Nyanza ; or, in other words, who are not 
taking office in order to carry ont individual researches or pet schemes 
of their own^ bnt who are capable of grasping the broad outline of an 
enb'ghtened policy and carrying it ont with a certain amount of 
self-sacrifice. I am convinced that had more experienced men been 
entrusted with the recent government of our Uganda Protectorate the 
difficulties which have arisen would not have occarred. What is 
wanted is men like Portal, Lugard, and Colvile, who understood tbe 
people and did such good work. That such are to be found is amply 
proved by the brilliant success of Sir H. Kitchener and bis devoted 
subordinates. 

The right men once found and apj^ointed, a free hand should 
be given them in their own districts, for which they should be 
answerable only to the Governor-General, and a '^ red-tape " regime 
should on no account be permitted. The distances are too great to 
allow of constant reference to headquarters for advice and permission, 
and even should the telegraph overcome this difficuly, it cannot 
prevent the crippling of individuality and the shirking of responsibility 
which so often spoil a good official and lower him in the eyes of his 
subordinates — a thing above all others to be avoided in all parts of the 
Soudan. Both Emin and Gessi were greatly crippled by this red- 
tapism, being obliged to submit every trumpery decision or proposal 
to Khartoum for confirmation, and then to wait for many months 
before they were permitted to carry out reforms which were urgently 
required. 

There is, however, another distinction to be made between the Anh 
and Negro portions of the Egyptian Soudan: although the Arab 
portion was before the rebellion unremunerative, yet, notwithstanding 
that the White Nile was blocked with floating vegetation for several 
years, the Equatorial Province, which formed the chief part of the 
Negro portion of the Soudan and which was administered by Emin 
Pasha, had a clear profit — not large, bat sufficient to indicate its great 
possibilities — and the Bahr-el-Gbazal, also a Negro district, which was 
governed by Gessi Pasha, had, notwithstanding the rebellion of Sulei- 
man Bey, begun to export large quantities of indiarubber, beeswax, 
tamarinds, arrowroot, and gum-arabic. 

It will be convenient now to refer to a few of the causes which 
made the Egyptian Soudan a source of weakn( ss instead of strength 
to Egypt. 
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NyaDza, incladiDg Uganda and Unyoro, the following railways vrill 
be necessary, apart from the railway which is already nearing com- 
pletion from Cairo to Khartoum. 

(1) A railway from Suakim to Berber, joining there the Cairo- 
Khartoum railway, which could be constructed without very much 
cost. (2) The railway from Mombasa to Uganda must have a brandi 
line to a point a few miles to the north of Bedden. (3) In process of 
time a light railway would be necessary from Omdnrman to El Obeid, 
and eventually probably to EI Fasher, the capital of Darfur. Until 
such time as this railway, owing to the increase of trade, oonld 
be built, camel waggons, as suggested by Colonel Colston in 
his ^' Report on Northern and Central Kordofan," could be utilised 
with advantage ; the wheels should be made of iron, and the tjres 
should be ten to twelve inches wide. A waggon drawn by four 
camels could easily transport the loads of twelve to fifteen camels* 
I paid much attention to this matter during my journey throagh 
Darfur and Kordofan, and am convinced that no difficulty stands in 
the way of its success. 

The great object which the Suakim-Berber railway would serve is, 
in the first place, to render Great Britain independent of the Suez 
Canal, and to form a second route to India, and secondly, to open up 
a rapid trade route to Kordofan and Darfur and the northern part of 
the Equatorial Province. The branch line from the Mombasa- Uganda 
railway^ which I should like to see constructed to Bedden eventually^ 
would provide a more rapid trade route from the southern part of the 
Equatorial Province, and would ensure communication with the outside 
world, should the misfortune of a block in the White Nile render 
Eteamboat communication impossible between Khartoum and Lado. 

It is rarely recognised what an extent of waterway is available by 
steamers from Khartoum, so it may be well to briefly indicate it. 

On the White Nile steamers can ply as far as Bedden (4° 85' 48'' N., 
31"^ 36' 6'^ E.), where there is a rapid for about half a mile, above 
which another steamer used to ply between Bedden and Kiri 
(4' 18' 10" N., Sr 40' 28" E.). From personal inspection, I am 
inclined to think that there would be no insuperable difficulty in 
rendering this rapid navigable ; at any rate, a steamer was hauled 
through it by Gessi Pasha, but certainly the current is exceedingly 
strong, and the huge partially-submerged rocks would have to be 
removed by dynamite. From Kiri to Dufile (8" 34' 35" N., 82' 20' E.) 
no steam navigation by river will ever be possible, but from Dufile to 
the south end of the Albert Lake the river is navigable all the year 
round. Unfoitunately, steamship communication between the Albert 
and Victoria Lakes is altogether out of the question, owing to the 
great Merchison Falls in the Victoria Nile. The river Sobat is 
navigable for steamers for about three hundred miles during most of 
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woold rather Bee it develop slowly. At the 8ame time, a small 
garrison at E( Obeid, and one at Dara, might well be established at 
once. The people are now ready to accept snch protection gladly : 
the presence of the garrisons would give confidence, and prevent all 
possibility of farther revolts of the Baggara. 

With xegard to the Negro portion of the Soudan^ I should be 
inclined to take more energetic action. I should advocate the 
re-establishment of forts at the Sobat, Shambe, Lado, Bejaf, Kiri, 
^nd Dufile, and either at Wadelai or at Magungo. Fatiko, in the 
Shuli district, should be re-occupied ; also a few stations in the Bahr- 
•el'Ghazal, Bol, and Makraka. As I before indicated, this could be 
done with compar$btive ease if it were done at once, and the advantage 
of this procedure would be that, with good management^ in a couple 
of years this district would be self-supporting, and, indeed, should leave 
« handsome surplus to pay into the Soudan exchequer. Doubtless 
ciany will think that this view is too sanguine, but I think that if 
4;he state of matters which obtained in 1880 be considered, it will be 
€een that my forecast is not so improbable as at first sight it may 
•appear. 

I will now proceed to show what was the commercial condition of 
-this district in 1882, and it will be seen that, notwithstanding the 
"troubles at Khartoum, notwithstanding that no goods for barter had 
-been sent to the district for some years, the financial condition was by no 
•means unsatisfactory; therefore, given reguVar communication with 
Khartoum and a properly arranged sjstem of transport of goods for 
^barter, produce for export would soon be forthcoming. 

In 1880 the Equatorial Province was divided into ten districts — 

Rol, Bor, Lado, Kiri, Dufile^ Fauvera, Fadibek, Latuka, Makraka, 

Monbuttu — with fifty stations or fortified posts, Lado being the 

•headquarters. If we now for a moment consider the condition of the 

province a few years earlier, when Gordon Pasha left to become 

"Governor-General of the Soudan, we notice that he had established 

-many stations, the routes of communication were safe, while the people 

«paid their taxes in ivory, grain^ and ostrich-feathers readily, and 

4k;ted as porters for the transport of Government goods when required. 

Two or three Governors followed Gordon, much of his good work 

^as undone, and under the last, an Egyptian, Ibrahim Bey Fausi,' 

oppression of the people by the irregular soldiers was practised, and 

discontent was beginning to make headway when Emin was appointed 

<jovernor in 1878. He rapidly brought order out of chaos, although 

he was not supported from Khartoum. From 1878 to 1881 only nine 

eteamers were sent from Khartoum to Lado, and only six of them 

brought a small amount of goods for barter. The soldiers' pay was 

all in arrears ; hence they were discontented. In spite of this, how- 
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Bofbness, and length of staple to that of America and Lower Egypt 
Beeswax cx)nld be obtained in enormbus quantities ; all Earopean 
vegetables grow well, and a year after the slave war many looms were 
at work making dximwr (Baker cloth),^ all worked by young negroes 
who had been taught by people from Darfar. Copal, palm-oil, incense, 
honey, and nut-oil could be obtained in large qaantities, and there is 
no doubt that the tea-plant, cinchona, and eucalyptus could be easily 
cultivated. The pottery and iron- work of the natives is of a very high 
class, although primitive methods of manufacture are employed. The 
natives evince great aptitude in copying Eurox)ean ironware, and 
could readily adapt themselves to European instruction and turn it to 
advantage in the construction of their implements. 

In view of encroachments from the west, of which we have heard 
much lately, it must be distinctly underfitood that the natural outlet 
of the Bidir-el-Ohazal province is to the Nile^ and that the only 
possible natural boundary between the spheres of influence on the 
West of Africa and the Nile Valley, including the* Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province, is the watershed. A European Power extending its sphere 
of influence firom the west to the Bahr-el-Ghazal would only act as a 
dog in the manger, for it would be unremunerative to transport the 
produce to the west, especially in view of the fact that if water- 
carriage were adopted it would be against the stream, and then a long 
porterage would be necessary to convey it to the Congo River system. 
The idea of transporting it, vid Lake Chad, to the Gulf of Guinea is 
too ridiculous to deserve notice. 

As a confirmation of my own. opinion in regard to the importance 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal district, I may refer to Slatin Pasha's '' Fire 
and Sword in the Sudan." I may summarise his views as follows : 
This enormous district is most fertile, watered by a labyrinth of 
streams, covered with mountains and forests, in which elephants 
abound. The soil is exceptionally good, producing quantities of 
cotton and indiarubber ; there is cattle in abundance ; the population 
is between five and six millions, and the variety of tribes would render 
the ascendency of foreigners easy in this province. Its strategical 
position with reference to the rest of the Soudan renders its possession 
of the greatest importance ; the presence of foreigners unconcerned 
in the preservation of Egyptian interests would place them in such a 
preponderating position as to endanger any occupation by Egypt of 
her lost provinces. Slatin further goes on to say that foreigners, by 
bringing engineering skill to bear on the life-giving waters of Egypt, 
may endanger its veiy existence, and deprive that country of the rich 
blessings of trade and commerce, while, under a beneficent administra- 
tion in the Soudan, wealth and prosperity would be assured both to 
Egypt and her recovered Nile provinces. 

It would be interesting, and might be profitable, had I space to 
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of the discord and bloodshed which have taken place in Uganda may 
be prevented. 

It would have been much easier to write at gpreater length, and to 
have given in fuller detail the reasons which have led me to the con- 
closions I have ventured to lay down, referring, in so far as it would 
have been possible, to the documents upon which I have based these 
conclusions when they have not rested upon my personal observations 
made on the spot and my fairly intimate acquaintance with the ins 
and outs of the Soudan history and mjstery for the past twenty years ; 
but I can only hope that what time and space have permitted me to 
say in this rapid sketch of a great subject m&j^ be of interest to the 
public and tend to uphold the opinion that it is of vital importance 
for the whole Nile Valley to be x>^rmanently under the control of 
either Egypt or Great Britain. 

Robert W. Felkik. 



THE TSAR'S APPEAL FOR PEACE. 



N' 



one has thrown any doubt upon the sincerity of the 
personal wish for peace. All who have been in close 
with him are convinced that he is, and has long been, impreesed 
the responsibilities of his own position. A much less earnest 
conscientious man might well shrink from giving the signal wl 
would bring upon the human race such calamities as must follow 
firing of the first shot between any of the Great Powers under 
present conditions of European armament. Any one in his podtio^ 
could not but feel that the most horrible of nightmares was rem< 
from weighing on him if an agreement could be reached which wooli' 
postpone indefinitely the danger of his ever having to give such A 
signal. If the Tsar, in fact, held Bussia in the hollow of his hand, 
if the theory of autocracy and its practice were in complete accord, if i 
not only to-day and to-morrow, but ten years hence, the foreign pdlii^ 
of Russia would be certainly regulated by the present feelings of fbd 
Tsar, there would be at least strong reason to hope that the interyening 
ten years of peace would not be merely used as a time of preparation 
for more effective warlike action. 

Unfortunately, the whole history, and more especially the receAb 
history, of Bussia shows that the benevolent feelings of a Tsar and the 
practical action of Bussia have small relation to one another. Between 
the personal Governor-General of India — the actual Lord Mayo, Lord 
DufiEerin, or Lord Elgin — and the ** Governor-General in Council ** 
there is a sufficiently wide distinction. Between the man Alexander 
or Nicholas and the ruling Tsar there is a far wider one. Prince 
Bismarck had obtained from Alexander " the Emancipator *' a personal 
pledge in 1876-7 that there should be no Busao-Turkish 
Knowing the high character of the man, he accepted the promise 
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EGYIT AND IT8 FEONTIER. 

The sudden move in Egj'pt has l)een little leas than a coup fie f/iMre. 
Thoee who pretend that an advan(.^e ujK^n Dongola has been contem- 
plated at Cairo at any time during the last three years past, cannot be 
speaking with authority. Except in the general sense that a revindi- 
oation of the Soudan was some day inevitable, a forward policy has not 
only not found favour of late, but it has never been seriously enter- 
tuned. The frontier system has been based upon the strictest main- 
tenance of the status quo, Anytliing like an offensive movement has 
been positively forbidden. All through this past winter there has 
been a very threatening collec*tion of dervishes at Suarda, not sixty 
niiles from Sarras ; some 2,000 enterprising warriors prepared to pass 
at any moment from menace to action, and who actually did so on 
more than one occasion in marauding raids that did much mischief. 
Bepeated appeals were made by the military authorities to Lord 
Oromer for permission to attack tliese freebooters in their own nest 
and break them up, but the answer has been invariably, " No," based 
presumably upon definite instructions from home. I left Cairo on the 
9ih March and do not believe that on that date there was the slightest 
anticipalion of the impending change of front. Yet, only three days 
afterwards, the Cabinet came to a decision which has startled the 
"whole world. Such a rapid and complete rolte/ace is, perhaps, the 
most striking, and at the same time to uninformed intelligences the 
strangest and most remarkable incident in the whole history of modem 
XSnropean affairs. Many explanations are offered, but the right one 
is surely still to seek. One story, plausible enough, declares that our 
action is based upon a chivah'ous desire to help our Italian friends at 
a moment of direst necessity ; this is " not good enough," to use a 
oommon locution, for the fate of Kassala, still hanging in the balance 
as I write these lines, cannot be very appreciably affected by a 
demonstration from Wady Haifa in the direction of Dongola — ^the 
utmost possible extent of our immediate military efforts, as I hope to 
be able to show. A forward movement of this limited character can- 
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not possibly create a very serious diversion, or actually relieve the 
pressure upon the Italians beleaguered in Kassala. Another solution 
is tbe supposed dangerous recrudescence of the dervish power now, 
and likely to be intensified by the prestige of inflated success against 
the Italians. There may be full warranty for the last part of this 
suggestion, but no positive information is at present forthcoming 
that the Khalifa is more bent upon offence now than at any previoTia 
period, more particularly during the last six months, as shown by the 
concentrations at Sarda and fm^her to the rear. Briefly, there was 
just as much reason to try conclusions with him all through the 
past winter when, as I have said, it was forbidden, as now, when it is 
ordered on a very much wider, and, indeed, more hazardous scale. 
The secret meaning of this mysterious advance has yet to be revealed, 
and it can only be sought in the dark and devious processes of high 
diplomacy. 

It is well, however, to leave conjectures as to causes on one side, and 
deal rather with consequences so far as they are already apparent or 
may be reasonably foreseen. One thing may be taken as absolutely 
certain : that no extended movement to the front can be imdertaken 
at present or for some time to come, if at all. The " dash on 
Dongola " so glibly caught up as a cry by the press and public, can 
never have been intended seriously, or soon. The more correct expres- 
sion would have been the " demonstration in the direction of Don- 
gola," for nothing more can be attempted as yet, if so much. Para- 
mount military considerations must condemn a larger operation as 
unsafe, indeed under present conditions. The force to be collected 
at Wady Haifa may be roughly estimated at ten thousand men 
of all arms and ranks, including the original garrison of that im- 
portant frontier post. To move forward any part of this force, say 
half, will be no slight task ; in the one item of adequate supply and 
transport enormous difficidties will be at once encountered. The Nile 
is the natural and proper line of commimication, but there are no boats 
(except two or three whalers kept for ferrying purposes at Sarras) 
above the Second Cataract, nor can they well be brought up in any 
numbers until high Nile in August next. The alternative is camel 
transport, an unsatisfactory vehicle of supply : very large numbers 
would be required, and they are not readily procurable ; there are no 
means of feeding them along the barren desert line of advance, forage 
must be carried with them, and a camel, it must be remembered, eats 
its own carrying weight (three hundred pounds) in thirteen days, so 
that its transport usefulness is greatly handicapped. Supply may be 
fairly said to stand first in all military operations, but the question 
of collision with the enemy's forces is of nearly equal importance. 
That any determined advance can be made from Wady Haifa without 
let or hindrance from a hitherto active and courageous enemy is not to 
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midable barrier to his southward march. He told Slatin Paoha mm 
than once when he was that ill-fated captive's inexorable gaoler that 
he would long since have been in Cairo but for the TiHgliah. It is 
the English troops, the '^ thin red line " of British bayonets that he 
feared ; not the native levies, however numerous or well-trained. He 
may yet find that this arrogant boast was quite without justificrikL 
Indeed, it has already been contradicted in actual fact, espeoiaUyin 
Sir Francis Qrenfeirs signal victory at Toski, when a part, and not 
the least part of the fighting fell upon the Egyptian troops-4he 
fellaheen soldiers, that is to say, not the black troops — and when tiiej 
comported themselves well, as indeed they have also done in other 
afEairs upon the Suakim side. 

Yet at this particular moment, when much is expected of the 
Egyptian troops, the present condition of this comparatively new f oioe, 
its physique, organization, and general efficiency, are matters of very 
vital importance. Something more than a cursory observation of these 
troops, more especially of that portion which forms the frontier ganison 
at Wady Haifa, justifies me in speaking of them in the highest terms- 
To all outward seeming they are a fine body of men, admirably equipped^ 
fully trained, steady imder arms, and handy in manoeuvre. Whether 
one and the largest section of them would meet the supreme test o0 
actual conflict is with many a moot point. The " Qippy," as he ii^ 
styled, the fellah turned soldier, the agriculturist whose bronzed and 
muscular frame labouring at the " shadoof " is &imiliar to every Nile 
tourist, has not till lately enjoyed a very high reputation as a man at 
arms. It is remembered to his discredit that others of his class were 
easily annihilated in the Soudan, and gravely compromised poor 
Valentine Baker at Tokar. Old stories are not forgotten of his 
throwing away his arms or actually offering them to his enemy and 
bursting into tears. Still he has staimch champions; officers of 
ripe judgment, who hope better things of tiie native Egyptian in 
future campaigns, arguing that he has never yet had a fair chance, 
that Ismail's levies were raised imder the kourbash, and that the 
wretched, spiritless creatures who left their viUages in chains with 
a full belief they were going to the shambles, are very different 
from the men now carefully recruited, under modified conscription, 
certainly, but not quite unwillingly, and with every guarantee of 
good health and physical fitness. Military service is no longer 
held in terror by the fellah, although he still hates the wrench 
that tears him from his home, for he is the most domestic of crea- 
tures ; the smart soldier who goes home on furlough with money in 
his pocket and long stories of a gay life at Cairo, or the reserve man 
who has passed into the police and become a person of authority in 
his own locality, have done much to make it popular. All this, no 
doubt, tells in favour of the *^ Qippy," and affords hope that when tried 
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imapne how the mixed pride and oontentment thr /. where a blaik 
feces Trill deepen into grim ferooity at the moir "Q an iBokted hiU, 
onlj' trouble with them i« a tendency to hroneh- " advance ot it. To 
for them the climate of Upper "Egj^ i« r ng, was stationed it the 
prorided with warm flannel nndepdotir" - point covering ourl* 
trouhle ia that the supply of Sondanp ■'^^7 "« mentioned in I>»4 
Soudaneee regiment* were reomitBd ^«it danger of dervifih attiwt 
Soudan, and the Khalife has m^ A Koroako, and ere long el diot* 
came, partly from tlie blaoks a' J oonfltruotion, from Korosko, woS 
voriouB kinds of •errioe ; and /^i^" o° *^e old caravan road Iroii> 
secured, men tAo lian wve-' '- i*" Hamed. The plant for this linPf 
Central Afrin with Stanl 'r''^ ^ "'^ ** Koroako, are the aolv^w 
pennierion to loaxij k w - ^f' "^ "» *•'« N^® Expedition of 1884-0. 
found in Uie x«gfall«> - y^^o certainf)- that funds would be granted 
believe that tiu Uw' i'^'V"'*?* ^"' under the changed conditions 
inferior to thnr * ^i^-'fit I"^^ "g^^ "° *° ■*-^'^ Hamed, if that 
althoogh an adr^ ■'>'V^[rf« uot unlikely in the future, to constitute 
neoenarr qoo ^ '^^^ frontier line. Till now this line, 

flniidsiwan mi ^ h&ea our uttermost boundary, and the 

AnmifyMtg ff l»eu suffered to range right up to it. They 

,^„]gQ ^j ke behind it ; our troops Imve not been per- 

tite wi£^f inquire u-liat goes ou beyond it And this 

j^ jjgp  f frontier system was always open to adverse 

Yf ^^j0ti Sarda, n-ith their strong supports at Dtmgola, 

y^yt 'ST^^^'i'^y unmolested, Tvith sU the military advantage of 

Af ^^ be assumed whenevt^r and against what point it may 

•0 M^rmf'^' "^y *^ voluntary surrender of ours the c»untiy 

B ^^^^ ^"^ many miles back within our own line ; raids, 

, ^Ji^^le^ have often been mode upon tillages far to the rear of 

u^^2k while that garrison remained constantly in the dark, in 

^l|r^Lgcanoe of the impending blow until it fell, too late then 

/ ^IjU ft"^ dependent on us, generally too late also to use 

p Xho dervishes knew tlieir ridvantage and were not slow to 

^ ^it These raiders, being in small bandy bodies, possessed 

)l ' denied to a large furce. They were mounted on swift 

f Jffy made forced marches concealed among the folds of the 

t ^ so as to reach the point of impact about sundown ; they 

iffvm then in the failing light on tlieir devoted and defence- 

I ayi made short work of any males who dare to stand up to 

' id very few will do so), captured all women and children, 

Jore them oil flocks and herds, and disappeared sOently with 

ol into the trackless desert imder cover of the night. The 

f of the frontier. Colonel Hunter, an eminently capable as 

, a most active and distinguished olficer, with long yeiars' 
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the sands on the Blue-Berg Strand, and the far-off mountains thai 
peer out and disappear into the blue ; then the noisy little life of the 
valley slips away from one, and through the mist of two centuries one 
is almost able to put out one's hand and touch the old, long-buried 
days, when the first white men built their huts on the shores of 
Table Bay ; when at night the leopards crept down from the mountain 
and took lambs from the kraals, and lions were shot before the hut 
doors ; when the Blue-Berg Strand was trodden by elephants, and 
the Hottentots lit their watch fires on the banks of the liesbeck ; 
when the great Houts-Bay valley was fiecked with antelopes ; and the 
stream which comes down, now from the mountain gorge and flows 
through the valley, muddy and dark, was clear as crystal, and widened 
out into pools where the hippopotami played, and then crept away 
into the sea through the white sand ; — days when the blue mountains 
were the limit of the world the white man knew, and shut out the myste- 
rious unknown beyond. Basking alone there on one's face in the warm 
sunshine, so near do those old days seem, that one half expects the 
^' Lammef anger " to spread out its wings and sail out from the difb 
above, and a Bush-buck's step to break the stillness in the brushwood 
below ; and one is loath to shake one's self and go down into the hot, 
fretted life, of the little city below ; where the shop windows glitter 
with the work of many lands, and where women with little viraists and 
high shoes trip down the pavement ; and the Parliament Houses with 
their red brick and stucco, stare at one ; and on the stoep of the Club 
in Church Square tall-hatted men lounge and talk over the latest town 
gossip or retire to the bar for whisky ; and where, in the side streets, 
are broken pavements, and Malays, and half-castes, and fish carts 
with their shrill whistles ; and in the docks coal-dust, and shipping, 
and convicts and sailors ; and everywhere are canteens and brothels 
and churches — aU that makes the life of a little civilised town. It is 
hard to climb down through the fir-woods and go back to it.* 

So, when one sits to write of African men and things, one would 
like to linger long over those early days, every detail of which is pre- 
cious to us now ; even how Annitje de Boeren was allowed to sell 
milk and butter to the early men of the Colony ; how the handful of 
folks planted gardens, and traded with Hottentots for sheep and 
made expeditions into the imknown lands of Stellenbosch and the 
Paarl. All the story of how the sapling of white-man's life in South 
Africa, first struck its roots into the soil, has an interest no story of 
its later growth can hold for us. But for the present we can only 
notice hurriedly, and in passing, a few of those facts in the condition 

(1) Boadfl now scar the moontain side ; and within the last months the Blodk House 
has been turned into a conriot station ; so civilised man's shadow casta itself month hj 
month further across our land. 
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tills Tvont; and, from time to time, ships brought small nmnben^^ 
The soldiors and sailors at the Cape welcomed them gladly; tberz^ 
were all speedily married and settled in their homes al the foot olc— 
Table Momitain. 

It may ap})ear fanciful, but wc believe it is not so, to suppon {hit 
this small incident throws a .side-light on one of the leading dmai^ 
teristies of the African Boer. For the South African Boer diflen 
from every other emigrant branch of a European people whom iro Oin 
reoall, either in classical or modem times, in this : that, having settled 
in a new land, and not Inning mixed with the aboriginal inhaUtaiitB 
nor acceptetl their language, he has yet severed every intellectual and 
emotional tie between himself and tlie jmrent lands from which he 
sprang. The Greek, whether he settled in Asia Minor or Sicily, 
though economically and politically independent, was still a Greek ; 
an uncut cor<l of intelle(.*tual and emotional sympathy still hound him 
to the mother country ; aufl after two himdred years the inhabitant of 
SjTocuse or Ephcsus was still a (ji'eek of the Grreeks ; bound not only to 
Grreece as a whole, but to that particular state from which he sprang; 
and among the most immoi-tal and t^'pical of Ghrecian names are 
those of men not bom in the parent home of the race, hut in its 
colonies. Tlie modem Australian, Canadian, Yankee, or even 
American Simniard, if of unmixed Euroi>ean blood, turns still to 
Eiux)pe as Home. Tolitical differences may have had to be settled in 
blood, and commercial interests may divide, but emotionally and 
intellectually, the bond wlii(.*h binds a European colonist to the home 
from which he sprang, and to Europe as a whole, is an all-operative 
iavt. Tlie Boer has had no great conflict with his parent peoples in 
Europe ; he has not lost his race by completely mingling it with the 
barbarous people among whom he settled ; yet he is as much severed 
from the lands of his ancestor and from Europe, as though three 
thoiisand instead of two hmidi'ed, years liad elapsed since he left it« 

Later on wo shall look at certain large and adequate reasons far 
this most remarkable phenomenon ; but, among the lesser causes whidi 
have contributed to it, it seems to us more than probable that the 
position of these early mothers of the race played its part. 

Wlien the ordinaiy emigrant female bids farewell to Europe to 
make her home in a new land, whether she leaves a mud caUn in 
Ireland, a vine-grower's cottage in Germany, or • a muTiBinn in 
England, the moment in which she catches a last glimpse of the land 
of her youth is one of the most emotionally intense of her existence. 
The life she leaves may have been one of hardship, even of bitter- 
ness, and the life she goes to may be one of ease ; but, binding her 
to the land behind her are the ties of blood and childish rememhranees 
of home — ties which shape themselves as mightily in the mud cabin 
or the ba(i slum of the city as in the palace. She is leaving the one 
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